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Where Put Your Money? 


Get a Life Income 
Help Christ’s Cause 


You can’t take it with you! 


Will you hoard or spend it! 
Give it away or make a Will! 


What is an Annuity Bond? 
An Annuity Bond is a contract between Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and the holder of the 
30nd, who is called an Annuitant. 


What does this Contract consist in? 
The Annuitant makes an outright gift to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and Passionist Mis- 
sions, Inc., binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long as the 
Annuitant lives. 





What is the amount paid to the Annuitant? 
The sum ranges from six to nine per cent 
interest on the amount of the gift given. 


What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 
Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s 
money is received. First payment is made six 
months later and thereafter payments are 
made semi-annually. 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 
By no means. Payments are made regularly 
and promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 
Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are re- 
ceived in payment for Annuity Bonds, but not 
real estate or mortgages. - 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send te Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, 
N. ]., the sum you wish to give, also send full 
name, with date and year of birth. 


SAUNA NNT HANAHAN 


Why not buy Life Annuities? 


09” 


What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 
It is a duly authorized Catholic Missionary 
Society incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey. 


What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it uses the gifts of 
Annuitants, are the education of young men 
for the priesthood, and the spread of the Faith 
through home and foreign missions. 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. Permanence: An Annuity Bond never re- 
quires reinvestment. 


2. Abundant Yield: The rate of interest is the 
highest consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by 
the moral as well as financial backing of the 
Passionist Order. 


4. Freedom from Worry: Annuitants are re- 
heved from the care of property in their old 
age; are saved from the temptation to invest 
their savings unwisely; and have the ease of 
mind obtained by the banishment of anxiety. 


5 Economy: There are no commissions, 
lawyers’ fees or waste in legal contests. 


6. Steady Income: The income from Annu- 
ity Bonds does not decline. 


7. Contribution to the Cause of Christ: An 
Annuity Bond makes the Annuitant an active 
sharer in the missionary work of the Pas- 
sionist Fathers in building up the Kingdom 
of Christ at home and abroad, and a perpetual 
benefactor of the Passionist Order, partici- 
pating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For further information write to 








PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
Care of THE SIGN, 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
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HIGHLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Summit Ave. and Seventh St. 
(Transfer Station) 


UNION CITY, N. J. 


The accounts of firms, corpora- 
tions and individuals are invited. 


2% Interest paid on Check 
Accounts. 


4% Interest paid on Special 
Accounts. 


Our Foreign Department renders 
direct service to all important 
centers of the World. 


Banking Hours 


Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday, 9 A. M. to 12 Noon. 
Monday Evenings, 6 to 8.30 o’clock. 


Safe Deposit Boxes to Rent at 
$4.00 per year and up. 


OFFICERS 
Chairman of the Board 
FRANK C. FERGUSON 


President 
LIVINGSTON WILLSE 


Vice-President 
LOUIS L. SCHMITT 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
CHARLES M. MINDNICH 


Secretary 
JOSEPH B. FEENEY 


Assistant Treasurer 
JOSEPH F. HESS 








OUNG ladies who 
wish to join a Mission- 
ary Order may apply for 


admission to 


MOTHER MISTRESS, 
Box ae 
ALBERTA, CANADA 
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FROM 
MANUSCRIPT TO 
FINISHED BOOK 


Our specialty is the mak- 
ing of books for private 
circulation. 


An extensive experience 
fits us to do exception- 
ally fine work in the pro- 
duction of Prayer-Books, 
Books of Rule, Direct- 
ories, etc. 


Bindings in Cloth and 
Leather 


PAMPHLETS 
CATALOGS 
YEAR BOOKS 


Enquiries from Priests 
and 
Religious Communities 
Solicited 


THE STELZ BOOK- 
BINDING COMPANY 
Mr. John Cavalero, 
President 


43 East 12th Street 
New York City 





Tour 1—31 days—Belgium, 





EUROPE 


OBERAMMERGAU 
Mid-summer tour under direction 
K. of C. 

Sailing from NW. Y¥. July 11 
Via: RED STAR LINE 
Return: WHITE STAR LINE 


5390 


Prance, England, Ireland 


Tour 2— 47 days — Includes Passion 


Play at Oberammergau, jum 
Prance, Italy, Switzerland $595 
Under Business Management 


American Express Travel Dept. 
For booklet and details, write 


Sist Street and Eighth Ave., New York 
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cAnnouncement 


ITH the August issue, THE SIGN 
begins its tenth volume. It has been 
our constant aim during the years 

of its existence to make our magazine 
worthy of its readers and of the Cause it 
serves. 
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E have spared neither time nor 
money to improve the physical 
make-up and intellectual content of 

THE SIGN. Only a few weeks since, the 
Editor returned from Europe whither he 
had gone to enlist new writers of known 
ability to contribute to our pages. He is 
glad to report that his trip has been hugely 
successful. 
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AY we take this occasion to request 

our subscribers to give us their 

continued support that we may 
give them a bigger and better periodical— 
one that will do valiant service in up- 
building the Kingdom of Christ both at 
home and abroad. 
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Gurrent ¢Fact and Comment 





A -S. £L—"“Born of God” 


HE Anti-Saloon League is “born of God.” On 

a blessed night, in a small room in Oberlin 

College, in Ohio, during a prayer meeting, 

the inspiration to form a league of saints 

whose one ambition would be to destroy the liquor 

traffic came from Heaven and illumined the minds of the 
crusaders, 

We have this ingenuous testimony from the mouth 
of F. Scott McBride, Counsel-General of the Anti- 
Saloon League. Upon hearing it, Senator Blaine of 
Wisconsin, sole wet member of the Senate Investigating 
Committee, exclaimed, “Sacrilege! Blasphemy!” 

But F. Scott McBride did not waver nor retract. He 
was not moved by the legislator’s horror. 

At last we know the origin of the strongest of all 
American bodies—the Anti-Saloon League, and the 
secret of its amazing power. It is “born of God”! No 
wonder that the League has labored early and late, in 
season and out of season. However, in this age of 
science and of higher criticism we should not be so 
struck with awe at this astounding announcement con- 
cerning the League’s divine origin as to swallow the 
statement without question. Only Roman Catholics gulp 
down the words of popes, bishops, and priests. Here 
we have a case which comes not from the Roman 
hierarchy, but from the General Counsel of the Anti- 
Saloon League. 

Mr. McBride’s testimony may have been given in 
perfect good faith, and without the least tinge of pre- 
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sumption. But when he speaks of the Anti-Saloon 
League as “born of God” those who know their Bible 
remember the advice of St. John concerning “spirits.” 
In the fourth chapter of his first epistle, he gives all 
Christians a criterion by means of which they may 
know for certain whether any spirit is born of God. 
“Dearly beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the 
spirits if they be of God; because many false prophets 
are gone out into the world.” 

Judged by this norm we can get at the truth of the 
Anti-Saloon League’s origin. Looking over its past his- 
tory and checking its vast activities—the money ex- 
pended, the lobbies maintained, the public officials 
shadowed, threatened, and browbeaten, the liberties in- 
vaded, the bigotry displayed, the corruption occasioned, 
(if not directly caused)—the average intelligent Ameri- 
can will be tempted to echo Senator Blaine’s caustic 
ejaculation, “Sacrilege! Blasphemy!” 

Of one thing we may be fairly certain. Any league 
which carries on a campaign against the fundamental 
instincts of humanity, and legislates against the common 
consensus of mankind is surely not “born of God.” It 
comes not from above, for “the wisdom which is from 
above is first chaste, then peaceable, modest, easy to 
be persuaded, consenting to the good, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without judging, without dissimulation.” 
Surely the Anti-Saloon League, no matter what may 
have been the motives of its first members, cannot lay 
claim to any of the qualities of the wisdom which comes 
from above and is truly “born of God.” 
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“Ghe Gountry on Its Feet 


rk. Epwarp A. FiLene, of Boston, Mass., in his 
1) address before the National Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association, in New York City, advocated 
starting a campaign for more walking. So great has be- 
come the use of conveyances of one kind or another, but 
chiefly of private autos, that the custom of walking 
is fast becoming a lost art, or at least a lost accomplish- 
ment. This has resulted in decreased physical health, 
and diminished returns in the shoe business. The equa- 
tion is simple: less walking, less shoes. Mr. Filene sug- 
gested that a slogan be adopted in launching this cam- 
paign, something like ‘ta foot path by every thorough- 
fare,” so as to make the highways safe for pedestrians. 
It is apparent that they are very unsafe now. That 
may be one reason why walking is not widely practised. 
But whatever the commercial motive behind the cam- 
paign for more and better walking, it is worthy of being 
followed, if for no other reason than improved health. 
It cannot be denied that the auto has served to lessen 
vigorous health. The ease and comfort of auto riding 
is pleasurable, without a doubt. But it is pleasure with- 
out exertion. Outside the benefit of the open air, noth- 
ing worth while is attained but a pleasant experience. 
Walking, however, will limber up flaccid muscles, 
unlock the rusty hinges of the knees, and tone up the 
whole body with a refreshing sense of new vitality. 
The country needs not more autos, but more walkers. 


Page Father Mathew 


HE latest development of the endeavor to enforce 
Prohibition is the ruling of Attorney General Mit- 
chell that all those who are engaged in the office of 
enforcement are to be questioned as to their personal 
practice in regard to the use of alcoholic liquor. He 
urges that only those who are practically, as well as 
officially, dry shall be retained in the sacrosanct duty of 
enforcing Prohibition. The ruling applies with special 
force to Federal judges and prosecuting attorneys. It 
is only a step to demanding that all those engaged in 
this branch of the Federal service shall be obliged to 
“take the pledge” in order to give verity to their verbal 
declaration of dryness. This would be working nearer 
to securing a personally dry, if not an efficient, organiza- 
tion for the carrying out of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
This ruling calls to mind the efforts of a real crusader 
in the cause of temperance. Not Prohibition, but Tem- 
perance. Father Theobald Mathew was an Irish Ca- 
puchin friar who endeavored to stamp out the drink evil 
in Ireland in the middle of the last century. He saw on 
all sides the frightful havoc which the abuse of strong 
drink works in the lives of drinkers and their families— 
broken homes, poverty, ignorance, disease, and death. 
Fired with the zeal of an apostle, Father Mathew started 
a vigorous campaign against intoxicants. He addressed 
enthusiastic crowds in a spirit of Christian moderation 
and zeal. He was rewarded with flattering success in 
Ireland. He crossed the channel and extended his 
battle front in England, chiefly Liverpool and London, 
the centers of poverty and wretchedness, made so in 
great measure by the curse of drink. Seeking for 
more souls fo lead to true temperance, he sailed for 


the United States. Here too he obtained satisfying re- 
sults. It is estimated that over 7,000,000 men who had 
been used to intoxicants voluntarily “took the pledge” 
to abstain from them for the rest of their lives. And we 
believe that a large number of those who so pledged 
themselves were faithful to their solemn word. Father 
Mathew’s plan was not to abolish drink because of Puri- 
tanic motives, as though intoxicants were evil in them- 
selves. He sought his reasons in a far higher and more 
reasonable principle—the sense of Christian sobriety. 
He appealed to the conscience, and advocated temper- 
ance out of respect for the dignity of one’s person, and 
the obligation ever to be the true follower of Jesus 
Christ. 

But the new ruling of our Attorney General is hardly 
motivated by an ascetic principle. It is dictated, it seems 
to us, by political expedience and outward decency. If 
men swear to uphold the Constitution of their country 
in return for pay, then they ought in all fairness exem- 
plify in their own personal conduct a due respect for 
the laws which they are called upon to enforce. Either 
that, or resign. But we fear that no such success as 
attended Father Mathew’s campaign of reasonable per- 
suasion will follow upon Attorney General Mitchell’s 
instructions. Total abstinence will never succeed as an 
expedient. It must be the result of a conscientious prin- 
ciple. 


Jewish Rabbi on Lope’s Encyclical 


HE recent encyclical of Pope Pius XI on the 
necessity, and the qualities of Christian education 
has elicited both favorable and unfavorable comment. 
Those who consider the education as given in the public 
school—an education which is utterly divorced from 
all religious teaching—as the security of national prog- 
ress, have, of course, condemned the Pope in no un- 
certain words. But there are others who regard the 
papal encyclical as an opportune decoument, containing 
much needed correction of modern methods of educa- 
tion. Rabbi Jacob Katz, of the Montefiore Congrega- 
tion, in New York City, discussed the encyclical re- 
cently in a very favorable light. He declared: 

“Discarding all creedal difference, the educator of 
youth, of whatever race or religion, is inclined to agree 
with the Pope’s encyclical. The recently published fu! 
text of that wonderful document reveals the fullness of 
the heart, the maturity of the mind and eternal vision 
of a teacher of religion who seeks to give his own, we 
believe, a whole philosophy of life. Who can disagree 
with the Pope’s criticism on modern education and 
modern life? Let his weighty, words become an inspira- 
tion to Catholics, and a stimulus to Jews to give their 
youth a Jewish education.” 

For Catholics there is no course to follow but unhesi- 
tating obedience to the letter and to the spirit of the 
papal encyclical in the matter of education. That every 
child should be education in religion is one of the fun«'a- 
mental needs of the times. What can be expected o/ a 
generation which is instructed in material things, but 
which is deprived of the truths of the spirit? The 
widespread reign of lawlessness is the answer. Well may 
we recall the immortal words of George Washington, in 
his farewell address to the American people: “Of all the 
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dispositions which lead to political prosperity, religion 
and morality are indispensable supports. In vain would 
that man claim the tribute of patriotism who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness— 
these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. . . 
Let it simply be asked, where is the security for prop- 
erty, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious 
obligation desert the oaths which are the instruments 
of investigation in courts of justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that morality can be 
maintained without religion. Whatever may be conceded 
to the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar 
structure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect 
the national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle.” 

What George Washington so eloquently advocates for 
the stability of the civil order the Pope demands for the 
cultivation of the soul of our children. The office of the 
Church is not primarily the formation of good citizens, 
Lut the training of perfect Christians. She looks to the 
eternal happiness of the soul as the goal of human life. 
When the soul of man is brought into harmony with 
the law of God, then the state will be sure to be com- 
posed of dutiful and loyal citizens. The papal encyclical 
on education, therefore, is calculated not only to secure 
the best interests of the individual soul but also to raise 
the moral tone of society. 


“Waning Influence of “Women 


(Dp Horace Wit.iamMs, Dean of Philosophy of the 


University of North Carolina, speaking before 
the Fayetteville Rotary Club on “The Philosophy of 
Life,” declared that American women of today are no 
longer religious, having drifted away from those con- 
ceptions which in the past enabled her to influence the 
world through her home and children. 

That there is a general lowering of moral tone among 
the gentler sex there can be no doubt. This is due 
to various causes. Among these causes may be listed 
woman suffrage, the position of women in industry and 
commerce, co-ed education, the movies, modern novels, 
etc. 

But there is also a brighter side. There is always 
danger in making sweeping assertions. Has the Pro- 
fessor ever thought of the thousands of Catholic women 
who have consecrated their lives to the service of God 
and of their neighbor in the teaching and nursing orders 
of the Catholic Church? Has he ever computed the 
number of female religious societies of both Catholic 
and non-Catholic churches, who have enlisted in the 
crusade for better morals? We feel sure that their 
number will more than offset the sophisticated and 
mannish group of modern women, who glory in their 
emancipation from distinctly feminine manners, 

Professor Williams advocated the idea of personal 
responsibility, rather than submission to a theory or au- 
thority of right. He instanced Socrates and Martin Lu- 
ther as proponents of the idea that men should do right 
because it is right, and not because the State or Church 
so decrees, 

Well, Socrates was a wise man, according to his 
time. But he is hardly the champion of what is best 
for the women of today. We can let him rest. But to 


invoke the shades of Martin Luther is another thing. 
Martin Luther is alleged to have been the emancipator 
of the human race from the shackles of Rome. But 
instead of obedience to the Pope of Rome, Luther de- 
manded the most absolute obedience to himself. He may 
have proposed personal responsibility in place of au- 
thority, but he did not live up to his teaching. When- 
ever his teachings were questioned he flew into a rage. 
Rival theologians he roundly damned, with more ve- 
hemence than any Pope. When the peasants rode up 
in revolt against the Princes of Germany, in accordance 
with Luther’s cardinal theory of private interpretation of 
the Holy Scriptures, Luther promptly ordered these 
same princes to crush them without mercy. 

The utterance of Dr. Williams is certainly unworthy 
of one who is said to be a Professor of Philosophy. 

Personal responsibility to oneself may sound nice, 
when enunciated before a Rotary Club, during a pleasant 
repast, but when it is investigated it will be found to 
be an absurd theory. 

How can one be at the same time both superior and 
subject, both lawgiver and citizen, both rewarder and 
punisher? Man’s conduct must always be in conformity 
to a law outside himself. When his conduct is con- 
formed to that norm, then he is making progress. In 
this instance, man must always act in harmony with the 
eternal law of God, which is the Divine Intelligence 
ordaining all things to their proper end. Man has 
personal responsibility. But that responsibility consists 
in adjusting his conduct to God’s law. 

For each one to become his own source of direction 
and authority spells chaos. 


Pius XI on Immodesty in Dress 


ITHIN a few weeks after his momentous Ency- 
(Dp clical on Christian Education, Pope Pius XI 
communicated another important document to the world 
when he discussed immodesty in women’s dress. 

The latter follows logically from the former, because 
the immodest styles of women’s dress are the result of 
un-Christian education and ideals. A system of educa- 
tion which places God and our relations to Him before 
everything else will never countenance manners which 
are contrary to the principles of Christ. 

The Pope’s letter sounds a timely warning. The styles 
adopted by women are certainly not in harmony with 
Christian manners. The words of St. Paul: “let your 
modesty be known to all men, the Lord is nigh,” need 
to be insisted on today. 

Many will criticize the Pope’s pronouncement with 
the naive assertion that it is directed towards something 
about which the Pope had best remain silent. This is 
but a subterfuge, and a weak one at that. Morals are 
the proper sphere of the Pope. And the style of women’s 
dress has a great deal to do with morals. As God’s 
personal representative on earth the Holy Father must 
not remain silent on a question which so closely affects 
the spiritual health of mankind. Wisdom lies in obeying 
the Pope’s instructions, : 

It is a strange fact that promulgations from Paris 
are obeyed with sheepish submission, whereas instruc- 
tions from the Pope are regarded with indifference, and 
even animosity. The first is motivated by a desire for 
commercial profit, the second out of zeal for souls. 
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On ‘Ghings in General and Quite 
Largely a Matter of Quotation 
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REFUSES OATH ON PROTESTANT BIBLE 


The following story appeared in The Universe of 
London: 


A Catholic witness (Mr. C. J. Bennett), at an inquest held 
at Greenwich on Tuesday, refused to be sworn on the au- 
thorized (Protestant) Version of the Bible. 

The Coroner: We have hundreds of Roman Catholics 
who come here to give evidence, who are just as good and 
orthodox as you are, perhaps more so, and we never had 
a single objector before. 

Mr. Bennett: It is not for me to condemn what others 
do, but I cannot take the oath on any book other than 
that sanctioned by hte Pope and the Catholic Church. 

The Coroner: But you must. 

Mr. Bennett: If I am obliged to take it I cannot help 
myself, but I strongly protest. 

The Coroner finally allowed Mr. Bennett to swear by 
holding up his right hand and repeating the words after him. 


CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS ANIMALS 


Seldom have we seen a clearer statement of the Chris- 
tian attitude towards animals than the following, from 
the pen of Canon Lyons, in The Catholic Mind of 
Dublin: 


It is all somewhat puzzling. And so we may ask for the 
Catholic Mind on the subject. And here as elsewhere and 
everywhere we shall find the Catholic attitude safe and sane, 
reasonable and true. We shall see it and avoid the excess 
of absurd petting. We shall see it indifferent indeed to pass- 
ing fashions of opinion or to the fads of the moment and 
based on the unchanging principles of Natural and Divine 
law. Times and conditions change—the case of money and 
usury is a challenging example—but the eternal principles 
of right and wrong stand firm and immutable. 

The animal world in all its marvellous diversity was 
created by God as part of His universe. He gave to brutes 
senses and sentient faculties, memory, imagination and in- 
stinct, but neither intellect nor free will. Brutes have a 
sentient “soul” which ceases to exist at death. This “ani- 
mal soul,” as it is sometimes called, is immeasurably below 
our human, rational and immortal soul. Consequently ani- 
mals are not persons, They are not free beings. They have 
no moral faculties. Therefore, they have no rights. 

Now let us clearly understand what a “right”-is. It is a 
moral power or faculty residing in a person to possess. It is 
not a physical power. It is a moral power arising from the 
natural or divine law. And a right being a moral faculty 
can only reside in a free being. 

Therefore, as our Catholic theologians express it, ani- 
mals are not the subjects but may be the objects of rights. 
And though men have no duties towards and cannot commit 
an act of injustice properly so called against an animal they 
are bound by duties regarding or concerning animals. To 
treat an animal cruelly, to torture it or cause it unnecessary 
pain is sinful. Such is the teaching of St. Thomas, the 
Prince of Theologians. Cruelty is repugnant to right reason. 
Why? Because it offends against the order ordained by God 
and clearly indicated in Genesis that animals should subserve 
man’s use. Because such wanton conduct argues a perverse 
end or purpose. And because it easily degenerates into 
cruelty towards human beings. 

While it is a sin then to torture, to maltreat, to starve 


or overwork any of God’s animal creation, it is lawful to 
inflict pain on animals for a good and useful purpose. For 
this reason the practice of vivisection, scientifically and 
sympathetically carried out, is perfectly lawful. 

There is abundant evidence that good and decent men 
under the old Jewish Law were actuated by the principles 
just named. Our Lord began His mortal life in the com- 
panionship of the beasts of the field. His recorded public 
utterances are rich in loving references to the animal world. 
On the day of the greatest triumph of His mortal life, on 
His solemn entry into the City of His Soul, He sat upon 
the humble and patient animal, that, could he but speak 
like Balaams’ might well and truly boast that he could 
bear his cross patiently forever in return for that “one 
glorious hour” he had borne his Lord and Creator. 


GETTING EVEN 


An Associated Press Dispatch tells of a strange way 
of “getting even.” 


“T’ll get even with you,” said Miss Florence E. Steiger 
to Policeman George Bein when he gave her a ticket for 
overtime parking. “I’ll get even if it takes the rest of my 
life.” 

That happened last June. There is little more to add, 
save to mention that Bein, who is 30 years old, and Miss 
Steiger, who is 26, have announced their forthcoming mar- 
riage, 


DESCRIPTION OF A NEO-PAGAN 


Many of us, perhaps, have wondered just what a 


Neo-Pagan looks like. Harvey Wickham, in reply to 
Mr. Donald Powers, sent in a lengthy description to 
The Commonweal, part of which we subjoin: 


If Mr. Powell does not begin to recognize the neo-pagan 
now, I hope he will attend to the following particulars. The 
neo-pagan is almost invariably a monist; he revels in the 
heresy of absolute immanence; he is a solipsist, who believes 
that he himself alone exists; he follows Spinoza in proclaim- 
ing that God alone exists; he is an atheist who says that 
there is no God; he makes an especial attack upon doguia, 
tradition, authority, discipline, self-control; he does not be- 
lieve in original sin; he thinks that man “fell” when he 
became civilized; he is a marvelous user of words; he does 
not believe that words “mean” anything; he calls all oppos- 
ing arguments “merely verbal”; he denies the validity of 
logic; and the words dialectic and common sense are to him 
as a red rag to a bull; he is a mechanist; he sings songs to 
“life” and to “nature”; he does not believe in free will; he 
protests that nothing should interfere with his will and his 
rights to do as he pleases; he denies the right of other people 
to do anything whatever if it does not please him; he is 
grossly sentimental in regard to anything which is con- 
demned by human experience and the collective wisdom of 
the race; he defies instinct; he believes that there is nothing 
to a man but his environment; he denies that anybody exists 
except as the sum of his environment brought to a focus; 
he denies causation; he holds that the cause of anything is 
the process of its occurrence. 

But what he is really trying to get at is what he calls 
“sexual freedom,” by which he means the right to disregard 
whatever consequences his own momentary pleasure may 
have upon others, or even upon himself at some future time— 
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and this not because his own passions are violent but because 
they are so weak that he fears they will, in the face of any 
restraint sufficient to act otherwise than as an excitant, fail 
of all manifestations whatsoever. 

If Mr. Powell objects that this picture is inconsistent with 
itself he should remember that the neo-pagan has lifted 
inconsistency above the graces, above the virtues, and made 
it the prime article of his creed. 


CONCERNING THE TREATMENT OF CHILDREN 


Mrs. Kathleen Norris gives some practical hints to 
mothers and such on the treatment of children. From 
The Ladies Home Journal: 


The reason that we have persuaded ourselves that chil- 
dren are essentially different from ourselves, are little in- 
feriors to be slapped and deceived, is because they are not 
our physical equals. Intelligent wives don’t slap their hus- 
bands. If, at my table as a guest, you chance to break a 
valuable teacup, I do not burst out suddenly with threats and 
blame and lamentation. Yet we horrify our children over 
and over again with this sort of unregulated domestic pas- 
sion. And when we are not angry at them too often we 
are bored. How often the child, bursting with intelligent 
curiosity, is silenced by a “Stop asking questions, for 
heaven’s sake! You’re driving me crazy!” 

If there is one thing for which a mother ought to thank 
God on her knees it is that her child will ask questions, 
that the exquisite little living brain is beginning to work. 
Every question children ask ought to be answered seriously 
—even if the little questioner is three. Use words that they 
don’t understand, refer to unknown elements—they love that. 
They love to be taken respectfully on their own terms. They 
should be treated as friends. 


A LETTER FROM TEACHER 


The modern teacher writes to mama in the modern 
manner, having discovered modern tendencies in Oswald. 
From Life: 

Dear Mrs. Jones: 

Certain tendencies that are manifesting themselves in the 
conduct of your son, Oswald, make it necessary for me to 
address this communication to you. While it is true that 
Oswald is in many respects an ideal pupil, I recently noticed 
a trend that should not go unchecked. 

Every time I call on Oswald to answer a question, he 
departs from a logical answer to my query. Instead of briefly 
answering me, he goes into a long, irrelevant oration. For 
example, I asked him yesterday to tell me who discovered 
America and he answered me as follows: 

“This great glorious nation whose flag shall always stand 
for freedom and democracy, whose gates shall ever be open 
to the oppressed, this nation founded on the principle that 
all men are born equal, was, it is alleged, discovered in the 
year of our Lord fourteen-ninety-two.” 

He has been growing worse, and I think it my duty to 
notify his parents that unless checked and corrected, Oswald 
wi!l certainly grow up into a Congressman or Senator. 

Very truly yours, 
Miss Beatrice Difenderfer. 


PITY THE POOR KID 


How a man with one good eye found his false eye 
and a kid with two good eyes lost a good glassy. From 
the Associated Press: 


William T. P. Nelson walked along Court Street today. 
It was a beautiful day, but Nelson was sorely distressed. 
Five days ago he lost his glass eye. 

Nelson stopped to watch a group of boys playing marbles 


and noted that one lad was a constant winner. Nelson looked 
closer and discovered that the boy’s prized “glassy” was 
none other than his own glass eye. 

William T. P. Nelson faced the world in a happier mood 
tonight, while “one of the gang” moaned the loss of his 
prize marble. 


THEY GOT THEIR COW—AND HOW! 


The following letter appears in The Atlantic Monthly: 
Dear Atlantic: 


The story, “A Bountiful Providence,” in the December 
Atlantic, recalled an incident told to me by a nun of the 
Dominican Order in Illinois. 

It seems the nuns had a cow, but, the poor decrepit animal 
having passed to the green pastures where all “contented” 
cows go, they wondered how they would replace it. The 
Community having made a novena without the desired re- 
sult, one of the nuns decided.to make a sketch of a cow and 
place it at the base of the Statue of Saint Joseph, so that 
he would know what they wanted, but the drawing—which 
was a very good likeness of a cat—was the source of great 
amusement among the nuns. A few days later, two neighbors 
who were going abroad brought a cat to the convent for the 
nuns to care for during their absence. When the sister who 
answered the doorbell saw the cat, she giggled like a school- 
girl, and of course the neighbors were at a loss to understand 
the reason for the sudden outburst. They were finally able 
to discover the cause of the merriment, and—being good 
sports—bought the nuns a cow. 


Margaret Gleason. 


HE KNEW IT MUST BE “AL” 


This man remembered a political speech delivered dur- 
ing the last Presidential campaign. From the Topics 
of the Times: 


A defeated candidate for the Presidency usually retires 
from the limelight after the campaign, and although Alfred 
E. Smith has been steadily active in business and civic af- 
fairs, he has in general followed the rule. The color and 
humor with which he invested the 1928 campaign, and many 
previous ones in this State, are therefore out of the public 
consciousness. But if it be thought that he has lost the 
merry philosophy which he applies both to defeat and vic- 
tory, a recent story he has been telling illustrates the con- 
trary. 

It concerns an alien up for naturalization. When asked 
by the court to name the President, the alien replied: “Al 
Smith.” Several times the question and the answer were 
repeated, the judge insisting that the applicant give more 
thought to the matter. At last, according to Mr. Smith, 
the following colloquy occurred: 

Judge: Why do you think Al Smith is President? 

Alien: Well, in the campaign the Republicans kept on 
saying that if Al was elected we’d have a stock market 
crash, unemployment, bread lines, more prohibition violation 
and crime waves. We've had them all, so I know Al must 
be President. 


NOTICING OTHERS AND OVERLOOKING 
ONESELF 


Oftentimes we are quick at detecting peculiarities in 
others, but unmindful of our own. This is the dis- 
covery made by a reporter for the New York Sun: 

It was early in the evening and the Sun’s Rays reporter 
was the only diner in the restaurant. Near him stood a 
group of gossiping waiters—idle until the rush began. Sud- 
denly he heard one of them say: 

“Here comes Corn Beef and Cabbage.” 

“And there’s my Small Steak Smothered with Onions.” 

The reporter looked up and followed their gaze toward 
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the door, through which two men were entering. They sat 
within hearing distance, and he caught the first waiter’s 
voice: 

“The same tonight, sir?” 

“IT guess so,” was the response. 

The second diner ordered his small steak without any 
suggestion from the waiter. After the two had started 
putting away their victuals the reporter called his waiter. 

“Do those men order the same thing every night?” he 
asked. 

“Te. ats 

“You'd think that men would show some originality, 
wouldn’t—?” 

He stopped short, for he could not remember having 
ordered anything but chicken in that place. 


SUPER SALESMANSHIP 


Here is an example of super salesmanship which The 
Latz Trader of New. York €ity employes in order to 
encourage its readers to “jump” at their offerings. We 


hope that those who do jump will not have the same . 


fate as eloquent Sergeant O'Neill. 


Sergeant O’Neill came upon downhearted Smith con- 
templating suicide from the Brooklyn Bridge. 

“Before you commit this act,” said the sergeant, 
it over for fifteen minutes with me.” 

Whereupon the two strolled over to a bench and con- 
versed for fifteen minutes. Presently they both walked back 
to the bridge and jumped over together | 


“talk 


RHYMING THE RHINOCEROS 


This bit of nonsense by P. S., C. S. Sp., is from the 
Holy Ghost Almanac published at South Norwalk, 
Conn.: 


An African Pet 


(With Apologies to Arthur Guiterman) 
You've heard of the Rhinoceros, an animal most ponderous, 
And large enough to smother us, if e’er his hide should 
cover us. 
Afar, in lovely Zanzibar, where leopard and chimpanzee are, 
Among the beasts and plants bizarre, the Rhinos plain and 
fancy are. 


This mammal is herbiverous and free from ailments liverous ; 

We're glad he’s not carniverous, for then the Lord deliver us. 

The Rhino has a martial eye and when they see this 
mammal nigh 

The various animalculi just dig into the alkali. 


A scientific diagnosis an interesting fact discloses 

That on the end of his proboscis a most ungodly spike 
reposes. 

Whene’er the Rhino meets a fellow, instead of gaily saying 
hello 

He gives an undulating bellow and starts to pound him into 
Jello. 


And if his spike gets under where you wear your winter 
underwear 

It tears your flesh asunder there and soon it hurts like 
thunder there; 

The Rhino has a hardened hide, with half a yard of lard 
inside, 

In this he takes an ardent pride and laughs as bullets dart 
aside. 


A little thing this beast amuses, he’ll pick some mud which 
heat diffuses, 

And heedless of the time he loses he simply lays him down 
and snoozes. 


At times he’s rather vehement and quite devoid of sentiment ; 
Whene’er he views some nutriment he suffers no impediment. 


So when you see Rhinoceroses a-stuffing their esophaguses 

You'll know they’re independent cusses, and if they start in 
raising fusses 

Don’t try to use your blunderbusses; just hop into the 
nearest buses 

And quickly make your exoduses. 


A STEER IN A TAILOR SHOP 


The old saying, “like a bull in a china shop,” used to 
describe the wanton effects produced by some irate ii- 
dividual, is susceptible to a new version—“like a steer 
in a tailor shop.” This is how the Daily News cf 
New York describes the incident: 


That old story about the bull in the china shop was 
pacifist poppy-cock compared to what happened when a 
snorting red steer charged into Malcolm Bartanian’s tailor 
shop at 22 East 25th street yesterday. 

Alone in his place, the tailor sat cross-legged as hie 
mended a pair of trousers. He heard a heavy foostep 
behind him and said: 

“The pants aren’t ready yet, Mr. Ginsberg, I'll have—” 

Suddenly he found himself pitched into a corner. An 
overturned pressing machine and two sewing machines 
dropped beside him. A dozen suits fluttered to the floor 
and a show case crashed. 

As his hand clutched the knob he realized his peril. Some 
cautious citizen who saw the steer enter the shop had locked 
the door to keep the dangerous animal out of circulation 

Then began a game of tag with Bartanian’s life as the 
prize. The tailor leaped nimbly from counter to counter, 
just ahead of the steer’s pointed horns. 

Finally the steer became bored. With a snort of disgust, 
he flicked his tail, lowered his horns and charged through 
the plate-glass front window. 

As Bartanian emerged from his wrecked shop with a vague 
idea that he would go to see his lawyer and sue for damages, 
he was greeted by a volley of pistol shots. A dozen cops 
surrounded the steer. One man had leaped on his back, 
seized him by the horns and was trying hard to wring his 
neck. 

The steer fell, two bullets in his brain and a dozen slugs 
in his body. The crowd dispersed and Bartanian sadly 
surveyed the damage. 

“They should keep these rodeos in the Garden,” he said. 
Then he went back in his shop with Vartama Macom, a 
customer who had called for his pants. 


POOR WINKIE! 


The following pathetic obituary appeared among the 
public notices of the New York Herald-Tribune. Won't 
somebody write a letter of condolence? 


WINKIE BARRYMORE—Loyal, devoted little Winkie 
went where all faithful little hounds go, March 30, 1°30. 
Signed, Katharine Brady Harris. 


MODERN PROVERBS 


If war and hell are synonymous, why do the naugiity 
abolish one and the good abolish the other ?—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Everybody wants to relieve prison congestion, but when 
the convicts try it we discourage them.—Dallas News. 

The only people who should refuse to hear the other side 
are those who know it all and those who don’t want to learn. 
—Publishers Syndicate. 

Men are like postage-stamps. 


They have to stick to get 
anywhere.—Dayton Journal. 





How Master Sylvester the Priest was Called 


ONE OF FRANCIS’ FIRST TWELVE 


HE priest was sitting in the 
bit of garden beside the 
presbytery which  over- 
looked the road, and he was 

trying to say his Office without dis- 
tractions; but spring was in the air, 
the almond-trees were in bloom here 
and there in the landscape which was 
still divided between its browns and 
purples of winter and its fresh greens 
of re-birth; Perugia, on its high hill 
some miles away, shone against a 
sky of intense blue across which the 
moving white of clouds passed, and 
the shadows flung, passed like chords 
of a passionate melody, deep notes, 
changing tone, over the face of the 
quiescent earth. 

Master Sylvester did not have dis- 
tractions from the passers-by for they 
were few upon the mountain road; 
yet, in the distance, he did see one 
figure approaching from the direction 
of the valley. He did not look at it 
again. It would turn up presently 
toward Mount Subasio,-or take the 
left to Assisi. But it did neither; it 
came on steadily, up the few steps 


THE CHURCH OF 


By GaBRiEL Francis Powers 


of rough-hewn stone to the level of 
the vine-arbor, and there it paused. 
The priest finished the psalm and re- 
cited the doxology, then he raised his 
eyes: “Well, young man?” Vaguely 
he thought he remembered the face, 
but he was not sure. 

It was an extraordinarily pleasant 
face, fresh in color, with an air of 
gladness and welcome, lips sweet of 
expression and genuine Umbrian 
eyes, mild, thinking, gentle. The youth 
was poorly clad and splashed with 
mortar, but he removed his cap with 
a timid grace that was not that of 
an artisan. “Good morrow, Father 
Priest,” he said, and waited. Master 
Sylvester did not like interruptions. 
“Well, what do you want?” he asked 
shortly. 

“T heard Your Reverence had some 
good stone to sell, so I came to see 
about it.” 

“Why doesn’t your master come 
himself ?” 


“It is just to make some repairs, 
Messer, at the church of S. Damiano.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? Well, it needs 
them. But why doesn’t the old Do- 
minie come and talk to me himself?” 

“He is very infirm, he hardly ever 
goes out.” 

“Did he give you the money to 
pay for the stone?” 

“T have it here, Your Reverence. 
If you had cared to give the stone 
for the love of God, as it is to repair 
His House, I would gladly take it. 
Otherwise I will give you all the 
money I have.” 


ws SyLvEsTER looked quite 
severe. “Young man, I want 
you to know that my quarry is small 
but it yields the best stone in all the 
lower range of Mount Subasio, and 
my parish is a poor one. I am not 
giving my stone for nothing.” 

Something was passing across the 
eyes of the boy that made them 
change color, fitfully, like the April 
earth over which the clouds fied. 

“T am content, Messer,” he said. 
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i ( ) now, how much stone do 
you want?” 

“There is the front wall, and the 
side wall to mend, and a bad hole in 
the apse .. . look, Father Priest, this 
is all the money I have; and you give 
me what stone you can for this price.” 
From inside his doublet he drew a 
quantity of coins of the smallest 
valuations, intermingled with a few 
tiny pieces of silver and laid them in 
the priest’s lap. Sylvester made a 
hissing, sarcastic sound between his 
teeth and his lips. “And you want to 
buy stone!” 
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THE ROAD LEADING UP TO THE MOUNTAIN. 


He had not seen the lad standing 
with outstretched arms upon the 
Piazza Grande importuning the pass- 
ers-by. “Good men, good women, an 
alms, a little alms to restore S. Dami- 
ano! He who gives me one stone will 
have one blessing, and he who gives 
me two will have two blessings, and 
he who gives me three will have 
three!” At times he would sing some 
gay little song that made the people 
smile, or one of those long trouba- 
dour recitals in blank verse or loosely 
rhymed, endless stories of valor and 
exploits, And when a small crowd 


had assembled, and listened breath- 
lessly, then he would proffer his cap 
and begin again: “Good people, an 
alms! I beg of you. You will neve: 
miss it ; and it is to rebuild the House 
of God!” Master Sylvester did not 
know this. 

“You need not trouble about get- 
ting a wagon,” he said ironically, 
“you can come with a wheelbarrow. 
And there will be three or four trips 
for you to make—five if you are 
lucky.” 

“T will come for it this evening,” 
the boy answered humbly. 


STER SYLVESTER watched thie 

light figure go down the road, 
and he smiled, but not unkindly. His 
little grey stone church was far 
enough from the town to make of 
him a solitary, and less familiar with 
the citizens; but vaguely he remem- 
bered seeing the young man before. 
He was obviously a mason’s appren- 
tice, yet curiously gentle and well- 
bred for a lad of that class. Sylvester 
did not think very much of his busi- 
ness ability, but he noticed in him a 
great reverence for the priest and it 
impressed him. He was still gazing, 
when a country woman with a large, 
round basket on her head approached 
him smilingly. “Were you giving 
him good advice, Zie Prete?” (Uncle 
Priest.) 

“Not I! Who is he?” 

“Who! Why that poor blessed boy 
of Pietro Bernardone who sells cloth. 
And they do say the lad has gone 
clear off his head. He says God has 
spoken to him, and he has left his 
home and kin. The priest at S. Dami- 
ano has taken him in out of com- 
passion. I do not know what to 
think, but it’s sure that the boy is 
always on his knees now praying, and 
they say he fasts all the time. And 
he used to be one of the merriest souls 
in Assisi, always making music and 
banqueting with his friends. ‘Tis 
sure a great change come upon him.” 

Master Sylvester shook his head. 
“Well, you know, Menicuccia, I have 
not much patience with these peni- 
tents and solitaries. I know not!ing 
about Bernardone’s son so I can't 
speak; but most of these hermits 
are idle fellows who never did a 
decent day’s work in their lives.” 

“But, Padre mio, this boy’s father 
is rich, and his mother is of noble 
birth. All he needs to do is to stay 
at home and enjoy himself.” 

“A strange case then. Perhaps his 
brain, poor lad: a great pity! ..-- 
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And what about the basket today ?” 

The woman beamed in genuine 
pleasure. “Trifles, Father, only tri- 
fies.” She lifted the cloth of coarse, 
clean linen and revealed fresh greens, 
eggs, a fowl, two large round loaves 
of the crisp, golden bread of. the 
countryside. 

“Too much, too much,” the recipi- 
ent murmured. But the woman’s de- 
light was unmistakable. “The Lord 
has been good to us this year. It 
would be too bad if Your Reverence 
did not get a scrap from us occas- 
ionally.” 

Master Sylvester often received 
gifts of this kind from his parish- 
ioners, and they gave him real delight. 
Yet he was certainly not a sybarite. 
He was a good priest; a son of the 
soil, hardly reared and accustomed to 
privations, but, since he came into 
the little parish of the hillside, life had 
been fairly easy and his larder at 
least was kept well-stocked. After 
his visitor left, taking the basket and 
white cloth with her, the priest care- 
fully counted the money which he 
had received in payment for the 
stone, 

The apprentice mason came for the 
first load that evening, and Master 
Sylvester looked at him attentively. 
“This is not your usual work, 
is it?” “No, Messer, it is not. But 
it is not new to me either.” “Have 
you engaged in building before?” 
“Your Reverence may remember 
when Assisi was threatened the 
Council ordered the city walls to be 
re-built and strengthened. I worked 
at them then, with some of my 
friends, to defend the city. 

“But you were volunteers?” 

“Oh, yes, Father. What else, when 
Assisi was in peril!” 


ie peed the following morning he 
returned for more stone, and 
again at noon at the hour when all 
workingmen take their rest. He was 
sweating heavily under the sun for 
the day was a warm one, but he 
loaded his wheelbarrow and went 
away again cheerfully, in the glare of 
midday .on the white road; and as he 
turned into the lane that begins to 
drop toward S. Damiano, where the 
gray-green of the olives shimmers 
with silver, and the first scarlet pop- 
pies were bursting into glorious 
blaze beneath them, his voice rang 
out loud, and sweet, and clear : “Bless 
the Lord, O all you His works: praise 
and exalt“Him above all for ever. 
O ye Angels, bless the Lord: O ye 


heavens bless the Lord. O ye moun- 
tains and hills bless the Lord. O 
all ye things that spring up in the 
earth, bless the Lord. O let the earth 
bless the Lord, let it praise and exalt 
Him for ever!” 

In all probability the singer was 
making up the melody as he went, 
for there were ecstasies of rejoic- 
ing, long halts of thought as it is 
the manner of the Italian folk to sing ; 
and then more high, pure notes of 
exultation, triumphant outpourings 


like those of the thrush or skylark. 
A young man trundling a very heavy, 
irksome load, his face and his shirt 
wet, and only a piece of broken 
bread in his pocket for his dinner 
which he would presently take under 
a shady tree beside the tumbling- 
down church he was repairing. In 
half an hour he would be at work 
again until the dusk. 

As he went, a man passed him on 
horseback going toward Assisi. He 
was nobly garbed and rode well. A 
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man not much older than the mason 
but of a thoughtful studious air. 
They greeted one another with simple 
courtesy and each kept on his way, 
but the rider almost immediately 
stopped and turned back in the sad- 
die. “Don’t you ever come up to 
town these days, Francis?” 

“Not very often. I have a work 
to do down here.” 

“I wish you would come up and 
dine with me some evening. I really 
want to see you and to talk to you.” 

“T will come . . . when I have 
finished S. Damiano.” 


FTER he had finished S. Damiano, 
he wondered what he should do; 
though he prayed and prayed, the 
Voice spoke to him no more. “Go and 
repair My Church which is falling 
down.” That was the order he had 
received. S. Damiano was finished. 
Pier Bernardone had asked his son 
to return him whatsoever he had of 
his, and the young man in anguish, in 
a tumult of pain and of generosity, 
had stripped off the very garments 
he wore, and giving them back, say- 
ing: “From henceforth I shall be 
better able to say: ‘Our Father who 
art in Heaven.” ; 
And he assumed a tunic of coarse 
wool, such as the poor wore, with a 
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hood to cover the head, and girt him- 
self with a bit of cord. Then, look- 
ing about, he found another of those 
archaic churches of romanesque con- 
struction which were falling apart 
through age, the little Benedictine 
of S. Mary of the ‘Angels, and he set 
about repairing that.... This was 
certainly what God wished him to 
do. He had told him so Himself. 
Francis would never be able to for- 
get it. As he knelt with clasped 
hands, a slim figure of a boy, before 
the holy Crucifix of S. Damiano, 
and poured forth his soul in entreaties 
to God to hear his prayer and to 
direct him to whatever ways He 
would, a Voice had answered him 
clearly: “Go and repair My Church 
which is falling down.” 

Francis looked about him quickly. 
It was true. The time-blackened 
walls were full of great cracks. He 
would go at once and do as his Lord 
desired him. And how he loved 
henceforth, with a very passion of 
love, that archaic, significant, painted 
image of his Lord Christ Crucified, 
which had deigned to speak to him in 
simple human words, and this S. 
Damiano which he had _ re-made, 
created almost, with his own hands! 

Up there in Assisi, in the old pal- 
ace which had been for untold gen- 
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erations the home of his ancestors, 
young Bernard of Quintavalle, who 
was one of the fine gentlemen of the 
town, watched the wealthy merchant’s 
son who had turned mason. He did 
not fully understand Francis, but he 
was growing to understand him bet- 
ter every day. He was touched and 
troubled when he saw the youth, who 
had been so elegant and so gay, put 
on the dun garb of penance. 

But Francis’ spirit wore no drab. 
He still sang, loudly and sweetly, as 
he came and went. And he had be- 
gun to say to all people, as he met 
them, with great sweetness and gen- 
tleness: “Peace be with you.” Meni- 
cuccia had wept the first time he said 
it to her, and an old sorrow that was 
in her heart, of many year’s standing, 
melted away with those tears and 
never troubled her more. Poor 
women, mothers, would run out from 
their doors at times and pluck at the 
faded, weather-beaten robe asking 
him to pray for a sick child or a son 
in peril; and they said his prayers 
were always answered. Now they 
gazed on him with awe as he passed. 


T TIMES his eyes were red with 
weeping and the compassionate 
country-folk would stop him to ask 
wherefor he grieved; but his answer 
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amazed them: “I weep for the Pas- 
sion and Death of my Lord Jesus 
Christ, because He suffered so much. 
And for my sins which were the cause 
of it.” Bernard of Quintavalle won- 
iered if Francis was indeed a saint, 
as so many lowly voices proclaimed 
him to be. Meeting him one eve- 
ning on the square he reminded him 
if his promise to dine with him, and 
rancis accepted the invitation forth- 
with. Who was he to put off persons 
f the quality of Messer Bernardo? 
They supped together quietly, happily, 
like old friends, and the young lord 
of Quintavalle begged his guest to 
spend the night with him, and not to 
leave him so soon, 


OR slept in the same room, with 
its ancient hangings, and great 
fireplace, and its picture of Madonna 
in rose and blue, painted on gold 
ground, and before which the little 
lamp of pure olive oil burned day and 
night. Bernardo pretended to sleep, 
but in reality he was wide awake and 
watching. The innocent ruse de- 
ceived Francis, who never pretended 
anything, and he rose softly to pray. 
Hour after hour Bernardo saw him 
kneel with arms outstretched and 
countenance upturned, and he heard 
occasionally the words he said, now 
with passionate ardor, now with 
abysmal humility, and again with su- 
preme tenderness, but they never 
varied: “My God... my God... 
my all.” 

It was the soul of a seraph pray- 
ing. Quintavalle, young as he was, 
had grown grave in study and 
thought. He had never come quite 
so near the spiritual world as Francis 
unconsciously had brought him. The 
morning light came early, and these 
two, neither of whom had slept, arose 
with its first ray of greeting. Ber- 
nard had an urgent question to ask, 
but he did not dare to look his com- 
panion in his face. “Francis,” he 
said at length, “if a man had received 
all sorts of goods things from his 
Lord, and had enjoyed them for many 
years, and then made up his mind 
he did not want them any more, 
what would it be best for him to do 
with them?” Francis thought he 
understood, but he was confused, for 
he feared that this noble gentleman 
might have conceived some esteem for 
him, who so little deserved that any 
man should reverence him. 

But Quintavalle had asked him a 
question and he must answer the 
truth, which is of God. “He must re- 


turn the good things to the Lord who 
gave them to him.” In the quiet 
room the low answer was like the 
voice of conscience speaking. And 
Bernard began again, with a subdued 
emotion in which his whole soul 
throbbed, dulling the intense reson- 
ance of the living words: “Then I 
will give all that I possess to the 
poor, for the love of the Lord God 
who lent so many good things to me. 
And I will distribute them as you 
tell me, for I have made up my mind 
to quit the world and to follow you 
in whatsoever way you shall com- 
mand me.” 

Francis was struck dumb. Ber- 
nard of Quintavalle! ... Who was at 
home in the company of princes... 
He wanted to join him! And the 
palace they stood in, and the vine- 
yards of Bastia, and the woods 
toward S. Giovanni, Bernard wanted 
to give them up . . . and he wanted 
to follow him, Francis, who had not 
so much as a place to lay his head. 
Francis was struggling hard to keep 
back his tears, but he realized that 
Bernard was doing this thing out of 
love for their Lord Jesus Christ, and 
that he, too, Francis was receiving the 
offer of a great love. Bernard wanted 
to follow him. 

“Messer Bernardo,” he answered 
him, “this that you say is so great 
a matter and so difficult that we must 
ask advice of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Let us go together to the Bishop’s 
house, where there is a good priest 
who will say Mass for us; and after- 
wards we will remain in prayer until 
Tierce, praying to God that in the 
opening of the Missal three times, He 
will deign to show us what He wishes 
us to do.” It was according to the 
simple custom of the times. And the 
learned Canon who opened the 
sacred Book, after making the Sign 
of the Cross upon it, read with 
amazement, in the Name of the 
Blessed Trinity, the triple answer 
which Francis and Bernard together 
had implored of God. “If thou 
wouldst be perfect go sell all that thou 
hast and give to the poor, then come 
follow me.” “Do not take anythink 
with you by the way; neither staff, 
nor scrip, nor shoes, nor money.” “If 
any man will.come after me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow me.” Master Peter Cat- 
tani closed the Book, and set out like 
Quintavalle to dispose of his prop- 
erty. 

The priest Sylvester, on his moun- 
tain slope, had thought sometimes of 


the young man splashed with mor- 
tar who had come to buy stone. But 
too many other urgent cares and in- 
terests had caused the memory to 
fade. It was brought to his mind 
vividly some months later, one morn- 
ing that he had come to town to make 
some purchases. 

He chanced to pass the Piazza di 
S. Giorgio, (where the church of 
Santa Chiara stands now), and a 
gathering of people upon the terraced 
level, certain cries and scufflings in 
the crowd, drew his attention. He 
pressed forward and there, standing 
upon the steps of the ancient church, 
were three figures, all of which he 
knew. The apprentice, but how 
changed! He looked taller, he had as- 
sumed a narrow straight tunic, grey- 
brown in color, and a nascent beard 
gave him a certain resemblance to the 
images of Christ. His face was still 
pleasant, the eyes large and clear, the 
mouth remarkable for its expression 
of sweetness, but the whole counten- 
ance breathed holiness and radiated a 
sort of golden light which was not of 
this world. His feet were bare upon 
the ground. 


: 5 eee Francis stcod two figures 
upon whom Master Sylvester 
looked with open mouth. One was 
a Canon of the Cathedral, and the 
other no less a person than Bernard 
of Quintavalle. What they were 
doing was quite clear. They were dis- 
tributing money, quantities of money, 
to the lame, the sick, the blind. All 
the misery of Assisi had congregated 
there, and was holding out hands and 
crying querulously to them. Behind 
the three figures in their strange, 
penitential garb, rose the age- 
blackened front of the church of S. 
Giorgio, the patron of knights; and 
beyond the stone parapet, below 
which the hill fell away, to west- 
ward, was the immense shimmering 
view of the great plain reaching the 
infinity of the horizon. 

Sylvester had no eyes for the pic- 
ture. What he saw was the mound 
of gold lying in the fold of Quin- 
tavalle’s cloak. He had never seen 
so much money in his life. A poor 
boy, hardly reared, often half-fed, 
then a struggling priest in a lonely, 
lean parish. Francis and Bernard 
were both plunging their hands in 
the fair, shining pile and it was grow- 
ing less every second. There was a 
hard fight in the heart of Sylvester. 
If he could only get some of that 
gold . . . how much good he could 
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do with it! . . . And how beautiful 
it was . . . Would it be right? ... 


Cr inward tussle was fierce, but 
desire was strong and pelted for- 
ward. He pressed toward Francis 
and caught him by thé sleeve. “See 
here, you did not half pay me for 
that stone you took to repair S. 
Damiano, so now that you have the 
money give me my due.” Francis 
paused in surprise, and a flash like 
that of a sword drawn, or a flame 
suddenly kindled, swept his face; but 
only for a second. He plunged his 
hand in the gold and gave. “There, 
Father Priest . . . there . . .” and 
again he dipped and gave. “Are you 
satisfied now ?” 
Sylvester answered “yes.” 

He had never possessed so much 
gold together in his life. It must be 
a small fortune. He forgot all about 
his purchases he was to make, and 
took the road to the mountain, hug- 
ging inside his cloak the leather bag 
in which was his treasure. 

It was his custom to pass through 
the church on his way to the pres- 
bytery and he did it now, hastily, 
barely halting to bend the knee before 
the altar. He glanced up at the great 
Cross with the six candles in solemn 
order beside it. How stark it was, 
and how naked the Body hanging 
upon it! Sylvester never seemed to 
have noticed it before. How dread 
the bundle of thorns matted around 
the Head, and how dark the Face of 
anguish bowed upon the breast. 

Sylvester was troubled. This was 
his Master . . . so agonizingly bare, 
so pitifully denuded. And as he 
gazed, he heard a young voice cry 
out across the pure air and the morn- 
ing sunshine: “Have you enough now, 
Father Priest? , .. Now are you satis- 
fied?” Sylvester rushed away toward 
the sacristy for he felt that he was 
growing red. The young man owed 
him nothing—they both knew it; but 
the fairness of the gold which one 
was giving away aroused the cupidity 
of the other. He had lied and ob- 
tained money under false pretences. 
Sylvester did not deceive himself. 
And if Bernard of Quintavalle was 
distributing his wealth to the poor, 
it was in obedience to the pure word 
of Christ in the Gospel, a word he, 
Sylvester, had been preaching for 
twenty years. Quintavalle was giv- 
ing up a life of ease; and land... 
he was giving up land! .. . One of the 
deepest passions of the human heart. 
Out there, in the church, over the 
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altar where he said Mass every morn- 
ing, was that great stark Cross with 
the hanging body naked upon it. 

Sylvester had shot the bolt in the 
door, but a shoulder pushed against 
it now and a voice complainingly: 
“Are you there, Padre Curato? Open 
the door then, for I must ring the 
strokes for Matteo who has just 
died.” The priest hid the bag away 
with the gold still uncounted. The, 
bell-ringer tottered across the sac- 
risty toward the tower. “Four-and- 
eighty strokes, it takes time to ring 
that! He was your oldest parish- 
ioner. And after being ill eighteen 
months, he just went off like that in 
a minute!” Sylvester felt as if he 
had received a blow. In fact for a 
moment he felt curiously stunned. 
How many strange things were hap- 
pening this morning! He had anoint- 
ed Matteo months ago; and now 
silently, suddenly, without giving 
notice, the old man was gone. 

The priest began to recite the De 
Profundis as in a dream. 

That night he had a real dream. 
It seemed to him that he saw Francis 
standing, with eyes and hands lifted 
in prayer, and presently from his lips, 
which spoke to God, there issued a 
golden something which assumed the 
shape of an immense Cross, soaring 
and soaring, until it touched high 
heaven. And the arms of it spread 
across the boundless sky until they 
touched the furthest limits of the 
horizon, so that the firmament and 
the earth were joined together, and 
the whole universe stood marked, by 
that luminous Sign of the Son of 
Man,—the base of which was planted 
on the mouth ard in the heart of 
Francis. Sylvester awakened in the 
grey dawn and it seemed to him that 
at last he understood. 

Pier Cattani, Bernard, Francis had 
taken Christ for sole portion, and 
His Cross would be their glory in 
Heaven and upon earth. Sylvester 
rose and dressed. At nine o’clock he 
was to celebrate the Requiem Mass 
for old Matteo, but there would be 
plenty of time for what he had to 
do. He stepped out into a marvelous 
world, misty, dewy, not fully awak- 
ened but blushing into rose toward 
the east. Again the warm clarity, the 
long, oblique line of the mountain 
showed in dusky blue; and the plain 
was one wide, pearly mystery from 
which no object yet emerged. Sun- 
rise over Assisi! All the little grey 
houses, all the little grey churches 
and spires, ruddy in the first light. 


Sylvester guessed that Francis 
would be hearing the dawn Mass at 
S. Giorgio, and he guessed right. 
The church was still in gloom and 
very silent, the candles making clus- 
ters of stars around the altar. Fran- 
cis and Bernard were kneeling side 
by side upon the stone floor, both 
equally absorbed in prayer. Sylves- 
ter knelt down softly beside Francis. 
There was a new reverence in his 
voice and mien. “Francis,” he mur- 
mured, tendering the leathern bag, 
“T have brought thee back the money 
thou gavest me yesterday, because it 
was not due to me. Thou hadst paid 
the stone in full. Pray God for me.” 

Francis lifted his eyes, clear and 
meek in the gentle face. “I thank 
thee for thy courtesy, Father Priest. 
But we are not taking money any 
more. Bestow it on the poor, if it 
seem good to thee. And God give 
thee His peace.” 

Sylvester went out and stood upon 
the worn steps just where the dolers 
had stood yesterday. The faithful 
were coming out from church and 
they were such as go to the dawn 
Mass while the merciful shadow 
veils their misery, ragged, half- 


starved women, tottering old men, a 


few girls of those who earn their 
scanty bread by long hours of stoop- 
ing over their needle. There was an 
extraordinary light of joy in the face 
of Sylvester, the priest. “Come, you 
poor people,” he called to them as 
they passed by. “Here is something 
left over from the possessions of 
Messer Bernard, and he and Brother 
Francis give it to you freely in the 
name of God.” 


(Dp the little leather bag was 
empty, (and some of his own 
slim means had gone with the pre- 
cious gold), with a wide gesture he 
flung it over the low wall into space. 
After that he took the long road 
back to say the Requiem Mass for 
Matteo. 

But he could not forget; day and 
night he could not forget. And the 
moment came when the nostalgia for 
Francis and Bernard and their ideals 
drove him to join the little group at 
Rivotorto. He was not the first like 
Quintavalle, nor the second like Pietro 
Cattani, the learned Canon; but he 
was one of the first twelve. And he 
became so holy and so enlightened by 
God in prayer that Francis frequenily 
asked his advice in his perplexities— 
always kneeling when he did this, be- 
cause Sylvester was a priest. 
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Medical Maracles 


THE POSSIBILITY AND FACT OF MIRACULOUS HEALING 


IRACLES are the visible mani- 
festations of the Supreme 
Being. Miracles are the 
attestation or authentica- 
tion of the truth of Christianity. A 
non-miraculous Christianity, which 
is the last divine revelation of Our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, the 
second Person of the Holy Trinity 
made Man, therefore, does not exist. 
Taking particularly the culminating 
miracle of our Blessed Redeemer, St. 
Paul affirms: “If Christ be not risen 
again, then is our preaching in vain, 
and your faith is also vain.... If 
in this life only we have hope in 
Christ, we are of all men the most 
miserable.” Christ Himself pointed 
to His miracles as testimony of His 
Messiahship: “If I do not the works 
of My Father, believe Me not. But 
if I do, though you will not believe 
Me, believe the works.” But Christ 
also gave power to His Apostles and 
disciples to perform miracles. More- 
over, this power was to be continued: 
“Amen, Amen, I say to you, he that 
believeth in Me, the works that I 
do, he also shall do, and greater than 
these shall he do.” And in St. Mark 
we are told that Christ declared that 
among the signs that “shall follow 
them that believe” will be miracles, 
including the healing of the sick: 
“They shall lay their hands upon the 
sick, and they shall recover.” It is 
clear, therefore, that miracles were 
not to cease with the Apostles. And, 
as a matter of fact, they have never 
ceased in the Church up to this day. 
The existence of false miracles is no 
argument against the existence of 
true miracles. 

Our subject is confined to miracles 
of healing. Cardinal Newman points 
out: “The two special powers which 
were characteristic [of the Scripture 
records] as of our Lord’s miraculous 
working, so also of His Apostles 
after Him, were exorcism and heal- 
ing: and moreover these were in mat- 
ter of fact the two gifts especially 
promised to the Apostles above other 
gifts. It appears, also, that if one 
other gift must be selected from the 
Gospels and Book of Acts as of 
greater prominence than the rest it 
will be the gift of visions; so that 
cures, exorcisms, and visions are on 
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the whole the three distinguishing 
specimens of Divine Power, by which 
Our Lord authenticated to the world 
the religion He bestowed upon it. 
Now it has already been observed that 
these are the very three especially 
claimed by the Primitive Church; 
while, as to the more stupendous mir- 
acles of raising the dead, giving sight 
to the blind, cleansing lepers, and the 
like, of these certainly she affords 
instances also, but very rarely, as if 
after the manner of Scripture. This 
surely is a remarkable coincidence.” 

It may here be noted, if we take 
miracles (as multiplication of loaves, 
healing of ten lepers, etc.) as single 
ones, and exclude the self-resurec- 
tion of Our Lord—the greatest of 
all—and others thereafter immediate- 
ly relating to Himself, that although 
the miracles performed by Christ are 
very numerous (Luke vii. 21, 22), 
the Gospels record specifically at 
least thirty-six. Of these, three were 
raising the dead, six were the exor- 
cism of demons, ten may be regarded 
as concerned with nature (conversion 
of water into wine, stater in the 
mouth of a fish, passing unseen 
through the multitude, etc.), and 
seventeen were directly healing of the 
sick. If we include the healing of 
the possessed, we have twenty-three 
miracles of healing against only thir- 
teen concerned otherwise. Thus the 
vast majority of Our Lord’s prodi- 
gies were medical miracles. And 
such were also those of the Apostles 
as related in the Acts. 

In short, these two gifts of exor- 
cism and healing are distinguished 
above the rest as prominent external 
signs of power in the history of Our 
Lord and of his Apostles as the spe- 
cial instruments for the conversion 
of whole multitudes, whereby “be- 
lievers were added to the Lord, multi- 
tudes both of men and women.” 

What, then, is a “miracle”? Mod- 
ern theolegians define a miracle to 
be “a sensible, unusual, divine, and 
supernatural work.” Sensible means 
appreciable by the senses. Unusual 
excludes the marvellous propagation 
of living beings and other common 
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wonders of nature occurring under 
the ordinary course of divine provi- 
dence. Diwwine concerns the act of a 
Personal God and excludes the preter- 
natural marvels of Spiritism. Super- 
natural means transcending the pow- 
ers of nature, i.e., “contrary to the 
natural order of the causes and ef- 
fects which God has established in 
the Universe.” (The Question of 
Miracles by Rev. G. H. Joyce, S.J., 
1914, p. 42). 

The maracle is essentially an ap- 
peal to knowledge. Since we do know 
natural forces positively and their 
limitations—e.g., that fire burns, 
poison, whether chemical or patholog- 
ical, destroys living tissue—we are 
able to distinguish deviations there- 
from. To appeal to our want of 
knowledge of all the laws of nature 
or to “unknown laws of nature,” is 
an appeal to ignorance. “I may not 
know all the laws of the penal code, 
but I can know with certainty that 
in a particular instance a person vio- 
lates one definite law.” (J. T. Dris- 
coll, Cath. Ency. Vol. x, art. “Mir- 
acles,” p. 342 f). And that is the 
matter with which here we are im- 
mediately concerned. To bring mir- 
acles under a law not yet understood 
is to destroy both miracles and 
science. 


IRACLES, then, are a question of 
fact. As Huxley says: “Mir- 
acles are a question of evidence pure 
and simple; and the rules governing 
the acceptance of testimony apply to 
miracles as to other facts of history. 
If we have certain evidence for the 
fact, we are bound to accept it.” 
A law of nature is not a mathe- 
matical nor a metaphysical or abso- 
lute law, the contravention of which 
is not possible because contradictory 
or self-destructive. Thus two plus 
two equal four and cannot be more 
nor less ; a square circle, or a circular 
triangle, or a flat globe, are of their 
nature contradictories and impossi- 
bilities. So, to be and not to be are 
impossible. These are of themselves 
necessary laws. A law of nature is 
a physical law, not inevitably bound 
by logical necessity, but which means 
only our statement of what we ob- 
serve to be a divinely imposed uni- 
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formity of action in the material uni- 
verse, producing an invariable har- 
mony in the sequence of events. Now, 
since the Creator is the supreme om- 
nipotent Ruler of His own universe, 
He has power over His own works. 
He is the First Cause oi all things, 
All other causes are dependent upon 
this efficient cause and are only sec- 
ondary causes—really only effects. 
A miracle is only the suspension not 
of the law but of the effect of one or 
more of these secondary causes—pre- 
venting their activity by the interven- 
tion of a superior force and by the 
supervention of another force coun- 
teracting or repairing the effects of 
a preceding force. When a miracle 
occurs it is not a violation of law, it 
does not abolish the relation of cause 
to effect; it only interrupts, as a spe- 
cial exception, the operations of a 
particular effect or effects in the in- 
dividual substance concerned. This 
may be illustrated by the law of 
gravity. A falling object is inter- 
cepted by my hand or a table, which 
by a stronger force prevents its ac- 
tion; but this does not abolish the 
law of gravity; gravitation continues 
to act, but it is an exception, an in- 
terruption, an intervention of a new 
effect by a new superior force. If 
this interruption is manifested by the 
necessary conditions of a true mir- 
acle, we must accept it as such. 

Again, since the Supreme Being is 
the Omnipotent Creator, no reason 
can be advanced that would prevent 
his creation and interposition of new 
material in a deficient region, e.g., in 
the healing of a fractured bone. 


Qe the physical order of the 
universe, there is a higher, the 


moral order. In the divine govern- 
ment there are moral laws tending to 
a moral end. In fact this is the only 
final end of the Creation, towards 
which all physical laws must be sub- 
sidiary and subservient. Thus the 
eternal salvation of mankind, linked 
as it is with the Incarnation and Re- 
demption, is a moral factor trans- 
cending all the material universe and 
its physical laws. Consequently, mir- 
acles are signs or manifestations of 
the divine will for some specific mor- 
al purpose. This purpose may be of 
three classes: (1) To mark a person 
as entrusted with a divine mission 
and thus establish a revelation—for 
example, Moses, Christ, the Apostles. 
(2) To attest high sanctity—for ex- 
ample, Moses, Elias, Eliseus, Christ, 
etc. (3) To confer spiritual or tem- 


poral favors, and thus encourage 
piety and relieve sorrow or suffer- 
ing, or to vindicate divine justice— 
for example, the widow of Sarephta, 
the three men in the fiery furnace, the 
preservation of Daniel in the lion’s 
den, raising to life the widow’s only 
son at Nain, and the deliverance of 
St. Peter from prison and St. Paul 
from shipwreck. All these miracles, 
however, have always an _ ulterior 
spiritual aim or end—the conversion 
of sinners and the salvation of men. 
These secondary or subordinate ends 
may be summed up in saying that 
the primary or supreme ends of every 
miracle are the glory of God and the 
good of men. 

Our conclusion then is: Miracles 
are not only antecedently possible and 
probable, but expectable. God is the 
Supreme Ruler of His own laws, and 
for a high moral purpose, e.g., re- 
vealing His love for man, He may 
intervene and prevent the effects of 
secondary causes. Finally, the actual 
fact needs satisfactory evidence, 
which when testified we are bound to 
accept. 

Medical persons are necessarily 
sceptics in relation to reported mar- 
vellous cures. Their educations, train- 
ing, their reasoning from cause to 
effect or vice versa, and close ob- 
servation of actual facts and their 
Icgical deduction therefrom, tend to 
make them cautious and demand 
complete evidence. Doctors who 
would be too credulous or jump to 
conclusions on insufficient data, would 
soon rue their weakness, for investi- 
gation and time would prove their 
error and make them look ridiculous. 
But there is a world of difference be- 
tween a just caution and a refusal to 
accept proof of what transcends na- 
ture. Evidence submitted by credible 
witnesses must be accepted, although 
we cannot explain the “how” and the 
“wherefore.” Nor is scientific testi- 
mony necessary in every case. For the 
fact of a phenomenon is one thing and 
the explanation of its causation quite 
another. The belief in the ignorance 
of a witness is a ready refuge from 
the acceptance of his statement, but 
it is by no means necessarily satisfac- 
tory. 

In his Essay on Miracles, Cardinal 
Newman examines this question. fur- 
ther. “Yet, while we reasonably ob- 
ject to gross ignorance or besotted 
credulity in witnesses for a miracu- 
lous story,” he says, “we must guard 
against the opposite extreme of re- 
quiring the testimony of men of sci- 


ence and general knowledge. Men of 
philosophical minds are often too fond 
of inquiring into the causes and mu- 
tual dependence of events, of arrang- 
ing, theorizing, and refining, to be ac- 
curate and straightforward in their 
account of extraordinary occurrences. 
Instead of giving a plain statement of 
facts, they are insensibly led to cor- 
rect the evidence of their senses with 
a view to account for the strange 
phenomenon; as Chinese painters 
who, instead of drawing in perspec- 
tive, give lights and shadows their 
supposed meaning, and depict the 
prospect as they think it should be, 
not as it is. As miracles differ from 
other events only when considered 
relatively to a general system, it is ob- 
vious that the same persons are com- 
petent to attest miraculous facts who 
are suitable witnesses of correspond- 
ing natural ones. If a _peasant’s 
testimony be admitted to the pheno- 
menon of meteoric stones, he may 
evidence the fact of an unusual and 
unaccountable darkness. A physician’s 
certificate is not needed to assure 
us of the illness of a friend; nor is 
it necessary for attesting the simple 
fact that he has instantaneously re- 
covered. It is important to bear this 
in mind, for some writers argue as i! 
there were something intrinsically de- 
fective in the testimony given by 
ignorant persons to miraculous oc 
currences. To say that unlearne 
persons are not judges of the fact of 
a miraculous event, is only so far true 
as all testimony is fallible and liable 
to be distorted by prejudice. Every- 
one, not only superstitious persons, is 
apt to interpret facts in his own way ; 
if the superstitious see too many 
prodigies, men of science may see too 
few.” ‘ 

“Practical intelligence is insensibiy 
diffused from class to class; if t'ie 
upper ranks are educated, numbers 
beside them, without any formal or 
systematic knowledge, almost instinc- 
tively discriminate between natural 
and supernatural events. Here science 
has little advantage over common 
sense; a peasant is quite as certain 
that a resurrection from the dead is 
miraculous as the most able physio- 
logist.” 


0 UNDERSTAND a medical miracle 

we must realize that doctors <o 
not cure diseases. Cures occur by tiie 
operations of the curative enercy 
of nature. All that the doctor does 
is to place the tissues in tie 
best possible condition for this reac- 
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tion. But nature will not be hurried: 
it takes time for the various repara- 
tive cells and tissues to multiply, dif- 
ferentiate, and develop; for the bricks 
and mortar of the human building to 
be manufactured, carried to the in- 
jured locality, and deposited and con- 
joined and consolidated to repair the 
damage. All this takes much time. 
For example, in bone fractures, it 
takes two to three weeks to repair 
small bones, and six to eight weeks 
the larger bones. In tuberculosis of 
the lungs, if nature ever cures, it is 
a matter of several months. And 
besides, there is a prolonged period of 
recuperative convalescence with lia- 
bility to relapse. 


‘HEN a true miracle occurs, thts 
(Dp very important Time Factor is 
abolished, as if it never existed. The 
cure 1s rapid or instantaneous. ‘The 
cancerous or other tumor—it may be 
of extraordinary size; weighing sev- 
eral pounds—suddenly disappears, 
vanishes into space; the ulcer or 
wound or fracture is instantaneously 
repaired. And, what is quite as 
astonishing, the sufferer—who may 
be on the point of death—is immedi- 
ately brought to the normal condi- 
tion! There is no convalescence, 
which is the normal accompaniment 
of natural cures! The patient rises 
from his stretcher, probably for the 
first time for months or years, and 
—allowing for the extremely emaci- 
ated and long unused muscles, to 
overcome physical incapacity—walks 
or runs, climbs stairs, eats food that 
could not be tolerated perhaps for 
many months before, and at once as- 
sumes the condition of a person well 
and free from disease, except that 
he bears the traces of the healed dis- 
ease (the “signature of the miracle’), 
to manifest to the world that he real- 
ly had suffered. Yet the original dis- 
ease itself is cured, and does not re- 
cur, and the patient resumes his 
normal life and occupations. Al- 
though this is the typical course of 
many miracles, there are some cases 
which are not so rapid, but take a 
more gradual course; perhaps a day 
or two longer, but nevertheless are 
suggestive of recovery above the 
ordinary powers of nature. These 
exceptions, however, may be taken to 
prove the rule. 

But we must differentiate between 
functional disorders and organic dis- 
tases. Derangements of the function 
of an organ, dependent as they are 
upon temporary aberrations, often of 


a purely nervous origin, resulting 
even in paralysis, are liable to rapid 
and even instantaneous recovery. 
They include the protean psychoses, 
neuroses, or psycho-neuroses. Shock, 
alarm, nervous excitement, and the 
like may cure them. These cures 
occur at revival meetings, under the 
hands of Spiritual or Mental-healers, 
Faith-healers, Christian Scientists, 
Spiritualists, hypnotists, Coue prac- 
titioners, and others. Such cases are 
not acceptable as miracles. Organic 
diseases, on the other hand, are more 
permanent, and are due to degenera- 
tion or destruction of the tissues com- 
prising an organ, or to the invasion 
of new growths, as cancers and tu- 
mors. If at all curable, they need 
surgical operation, or prolonged skil- 
ful treatment, or in any case take 
much time. 

The Miracle of Healing, then, to 
be justily recognized as miraculous, 
must have at least two prime factors; 
it must be a disease of the structure 
or tissue-conformation of an organ; 
it must be an organic disease, where- 
in the tissues are damaged or de- 
stroyed, and do not have their func- 
tions merely aberrated by nervous 
irregularity. And, secondly, the cure 
must be sudden, or so rapid as to pre- 
clude the powers of nature. The 
absence of the Time Factor is a 
necessary condition. A sudden or 
instantaneous cure of an organic dis- 
ease brought about by supernatural 
means constitutes a miracle, It is, of 
course, taken for granted that either 
directly or indirectly, e.g., by friends 
present or absent, prayers are in- 
voked for the cure, or that in some 
way God’s mercy and power are in- 
volved. 

Yet there are altogether seven 
characteristic signs that these cures 
are due to a supernatural agency. 
The occurrences at Lourdes are taken 
as illustrations. (1) The absence of 
a natural curative agent. The water 
is chemically free from any medicinal 
minerals and cures occur without a 
drop of the water being concerned. 
(2) Instantaneousness. (3) The ab- 
sence of convalescence. (4) Irregu- 
larity and Inconstancy. It is im- 
possible to foresee which sufferer is 
going to be cured or when. Cures 
occur quietly and painlessly, or they 
may be preceded by extreme anguish 
and pain; they may be instantaneous 
or comparatively slow; at Lourdes, 
or in the return train, or at home on 
return ; in those who appeal for cure, 
or in unbelievers and sceptics, and 


non-Catholics, or even in not good 
people; rarely in the rich, common- 
iy in the poor; and so forth. (5) The 
Premonitory Sign. At times an in- 
ternal commotion or anxiety (a cata- 
clysm) ; at others a special kind of 
pain at the seat of disease so intense 
as to cause a swoon; at times an un- 
wonted sound “‘like a shot.” At the 
same time there is an assured con- 
sciousness that a cure is occurring. No 
normal cure is accompanied by such 
signs. (6) Abnormal Cicatrisation. 
Instantaneous covering of extensive 
or deep ulcerations, or the sudden 
welding together of broken bones 
where there has been loss of sub- 
stance, without loss of length. Here, 
in the last case, two marvellous 
things happen: first, the loss of sub- 
stance is instantly made good; and, 
secondly, it is made good from ma- 
terial not present at the time in the 
body—it is miraculously created and 
applied! (7) Functions without or- 
gans. Bewildering cases occur where 
the functions are restored while the 
organ itself is yet incapable of dis- 
charging its functions. Thus, among 
the very first cases recorded is that 
of the stone-cutter of Lourdes, Louis 
Barriette, the sight of one of whose 
eyes had been destroyed by an ex- 
plosion in a mine, about February, 
1858. He washed his eye in the 
water and ran out into the street, and 
there met his doctor, Dr. Doujous, 
who was astounded at his being able 
to read from his pocket book. 


= Madame Biré, a_ blind 
woman afflicted with white atro- 
phy of the optic nerves. On August 
5th, 1908, she recovered her sight at 
Lourdes and at once presented herself 
for examination at the Bureau. The 
doctors thought she wanted either to 
dupe them or that she was stark mad. 
The result of the examination was: 
Right eye—papilla white and _ iri- 
descent ; central vessels imperceptible. 
Left eye—papilla white and irides- 
cent; central vessels measuring 
scarcely one-third of the normal di- 
mensions. Verdict of the oculists 
—the woman is blind. And yet 
Madame Biré actually read with the 
left eye and with the right eye; she 
read a newspaper ; she could read now 
as well the minutes of a watch! 
Again, nearly all the consumptives 
instantaneously cured at Lourdes and 
examined there, come with previous 
consolidation of parts of the lung, or 
with cavities, or maybe, in addition, 
peritonitis with grave vomiting and 
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emaciation, etc. These at once re- 
cover their breath and begin to walk, 
run, ascend stairs, and consume solid 
food, etc., while their lungs or alimen- 
tary organs cannot yet have become 
accustomed to such sudden and 
extraordinary activities. 

I may mention some other ex- 
traordinary marvels about Lourdes: 

1. Although vast crowds assemble 
by the tens of thousands from all 
parts of the world, many with infec- 
tious and contagious diseases, such as 
tuberculosis, syphilis, enteric fever, 
cancer, etc., yet never has it been 
known that anyone got infected or 
that any epidemic has ever broken 
out at Lourdes itself or among the 
pilgrims. 

2. Again, although the baths or 
piscines are so few (six for women 


and children, four for men) and 
small, and owing to the paucity of the 
supply the water cannot be changed 
frequently (sometimes only twice a 
day), and the fact that hundreds of 
people are dipped therein in all states 
of uncleanliness—pleasantly far from 
even tolerably clean, patients in all 
conditions of horrible diseases, dis- 
charging ulcers, abscesses, cancers, 
etc., etc., and the fact that the water 
and the atmosphere must be charged 
with numberless disease microbes— 
yet, it appears to be extraordinary 
that no case of infection is known! 
3. Again, although moribund pa- 
tients are at times dipped into the 
baths, we never hear of direct deaths 
resulting. Some people do, of course, 
die in Lourdes, but very few, and the 
general health of Lourdes is wonder- 


ful and deaths a minimum. And 
though, after dipping, people continue 
to wear their wet clothing, nobody 
seems to catch cold! 

4, Finally, another marvel. Lourdes 
is crimeless! And there appear to be 
no police. On my visit I never saw 
a single policeman! 

Time does not permit of a relation 
of cases. We see, therefore, that 
everything depends upon satisfactory 
evidence. Towards this desirable end 
the Guild has drawn up a form of 
Medical Certificate to guide doctors 
in their diagnosis and statement of 
the actual case. No invalid pilgrim 
should visit a shrine with expectancy 
of cure without such. The Medical 
Bureau at Lourdes refuses to ex- 
amine cases unauthenticated before 
their reputed cure. 


The Right to Kill 


IN THE LIGHT OF CATHOLIC TEACHING 


E HAVE been asked to com- 
ment, from the view of the 
Church’s theological teach- 
ing, upon a bundle of 
newspaper cuttings which deal with 
a recent trial in the south of France. 
The facts, which were not in dispute, 
will probably be still in the memory 
of our readers. A son and mother 
lived together in great affection. The 
doctor had warned the son that the 
mother was suffering from an incur- 
able disease and would have much 
pain to bear. The pain increased and, 
according to the evidence of the son, 
became unendurable. She incited 
him, he said, to kill her, but did not 
definitely tell him to do so. While 
she was asleep he shot her dead, and 
afterwards claimed that he had the 
right to do so in order to put her 
out of her pain. He was charged with 
murder and declared not guilty. Per- 
haps it is as well to say that in the 
above brief account and in what fol- 
lows we assume the substantial ac- 
curacy of the newspaper accounts 
which are the only sources of our in- 
formation. 

In the first place we consider it 
unfortunate that the case ever be- 
came known as “the right to kill 
case.” We can see no justification in 
the proceedings as reported for the 
statements made, in one form or an- 
other, by the papers, to the effect 
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that “the jury solemnly upheld a son’s 
right to kill his mother in order to 
put an end to her sufferings.” Cer- 
tainly the son made that plea, but the 
fact that he was acquitted by no 
means implies that his plea was ac- 
cepted. On the contrary we are told 
that twice the jury broke off their 
deliberations to obtain the advice of 
the President of the Court, and that 
one of their questions was whether he 
could guarantee that, in the event of 
their bringing in a verdict of “guilty,” 
no punishment would be inflicted. It 
was only upon his refusal to give 
such -a guarantee that a verdict of 
“not guilty” was returned. In our 
own country, when to steal a sheep 
was punishable by death, juries often 
brought in a verdict of “not guilty” 
to save a thief from being hanged, 
without in any way wishing to estab- 
lish a “right to steal.” We conceive 
that the verdict in this French case 
may well mean that the jury con- 
sidered that it was not a case for 
punishment, and not that they admit- 
ted any “right to kill.” It must be 
remembered that the accused had al- 
ready been nine months in prison. As 
to the propriety of bringing in, for 
such a purpose, and in the teeth 
of the facts, a verdict of “not guilty,” 


we are not 
opinion. 

No doubt the advocates were quite 
within their rights in appealing to 
the emotions of the jury in this dis- 
tressing case and in laying stress upon 
the good motive by which the ac- 
cused man sought to justify his (ob- 
jectively) wicked act. Nor is it to 
be expected that our popular press 
would forego the opportunity afforded 
them by this case of indulging in 
highly-colored sentimental descrip- 
tions and emotional trash. But two 
leading articles which lie before us 
see clearly that emotion must not oust 
reason. The Daily Telegraph writes: 
“We shall doubtless have it suggested 
. . . that civilized law should recog- 
nize the right of incurable sufferers 
to be put out of their pain; that we 
should, to be frank, treat men and 
women in illness as we treat the 
lower animals. It is a proposal which 
will not bear rational consideration. 
We need not point out its large op- 
portunities for crime. The objection 
that the medical profession would 
decline absolutely to join in making 
such a law effective is sufficient. 
Doctors cannot for their own honor 
and the interests of humanity accept 
any task but that of curing or allevi- 
ating disease.” Similarly the Daily 
Express writes: “The right to ter- 
minate a fellow-creature’s existence 
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is a right which, whatever the mo- 
tives behind it, society can never 
recognize. To leave the awful issue 
of another’s life or death to the play 
of private judgment, or personal 
hysteria, is, in effect, to legalize 
anarchy. Murder, however benevo- 
lent, must always remain murder, and 
the violent abridgment of one’s own 
life or anybody else’s can never be 
other than a crime against society.” 


HESE editorial pronouncements 
© are satisfactory so far as they 
go, but some of the opinions which 
the Daily Express has been at pains 
to elicit from “famous students of 
human problems” are of a nature to 
create anxiety in all those who be- 
lieve in an unchanging moral law. 
Thus Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and 
Mr. H. G. Wells are quoted, we 
cannot say how correctly, as being in 
favor of the theory advanced by the 
murderer, i.e., that as the State 
would not take the life of his suf- 
fering mother, he was justified in do- 
ing so. Of five others quoted by the 
same newspaper, three seem quite 
definitely to hold that the State should 
take life in such circumstances, or 
permit it to be taken, if the sufferer 
wishes it. The two others do not 
state such a view: one seems de- 
finitely to be against it, but the other, 
while arguing strongly against the 
entrusting of such a power to rela- 
tives or doctors, does not appear de- 
finitely to exclude the authority of 
society to grant euthanasia. We must 
confess that we do not clearly under- 
stand the special qualifications pos- 
sessed by these persons for pronounc- 
ing upon a delicate moral problem, 
but we have no doubt that their views 
are shared by many others, and con- 
sequently we need not apologize for 
mentioning them. 

No one seems to hold that the 
State may put a sufferer to death 
against his will, i.e., if he is willing 
to live and to bear his pain. The 
case thus resolves itself to one of 
suicide by deputy, for the State is 
conceived as putting into execution 
the patient’s own desire for death. 
We believe that suicide is morally 
wrong as being contrary to a man’s 
duty to himself, to society, and to 
God. The point we should like to 
insist on here is that the rights which 
correspond to these duties are in- 
alienable. Man may, of course, ex- 
pose his life to grave danger for a 
sufficiently grave cause, as may often 
happen in war, but he cannot hand 


over to another the right to kill him, 
so that such killing would be morally 
blameless. Similarly, although sui- 
cide is a crime against society, yet 
society cannot give up its rights over 
one of its citizens in such a way that 
now he may lawfully take his own 
life. (We are not speaking, of course, 
of criminals, for some few theolo- 
gians hold that the State, in inflicting 
capital punishment, might condemn 
a man to be his own executioner.) 
A parallel might be found in the sin 
of adultery. A wife’s sin is a viola- 
tion of her husband’s right, but it is 
a right which he has no power to 
assign to another. 

Ultimately, Almighty God is, so to 
say, the basis of these inalienable 
rights and the duties that flow from 
them. He it is who has created man 
with his needs, instincts and natural 
tendencies: He has ordained society 
as the means in which alone man can 
normally attain the full development 
of his faculties and powers. He, the 
Creator and Giver of life, has as- 
signed in His Providence to each 
member of the human race the num- 
ber of his days, and neither the indi- 
vidual nor society has the right arbi- 
trarily to shorten the allotted span. 
We say “arbitrarily,” for we do not 
wish to be misunderstood as denying 
the right of the State to inflict capital 
punishment on criminals. All who 
believe in God, even though they be 
not Christians, far less Catholics, 
should have no difficulty in accepting 
this point of view. 

But for those who, like Catholics, 
accept the Christian revelation in its 
entirety, there are other strong argu- 
ments. A man, for instance, by the 
patient bearing of suffering can atone 
for his sins, or help the souls in Pur- 
gatory, or merit a greater reward in 
heaven. Even if he is in bad dispo- 
sitions, so long as life lasts there is 
always hope that even yet the grace 
of God may triumph over his ob- 
stinacy and win him to repentance. 
Finally, there is not only the unani- 
mous teaching’ of all Catholic au- 
thorities that the natural law for- 
bids suicide and the direct killing 
of non-criminals on the part of the 
State, but also the positive law ex- 
pressed in the commandment, “Thou 
shalt not kill,” and in many enact- 
ments of the Church. 

It remains to notice a statement 
ascribed to Mr. James Douglas, to 
which the Daily Express has given 
especial prominence. “In practice 
doctors shorten the agony of the in- 


curable either by employing drugs or 
by refraining from measures that 
uselessly prolong suffering. This is 
as far as it is safe for society to go.” 
We do not know what doctors will 
think of this account of their prac- 
tice. To us it appears dangerously 
ambiguous, capable, indeed, of a 
legitimate meaning, but likely to be 
understood by many newspaper- 
readers in a sense which is utterly 
reprehensible. While a doctor may 
intend to deaden pain he may never 
intend directly to shorten life. If he 
cannot by drugs or other lawful 
means deaden the pain he may never 
shorten life as a means to end the 
pain. Evil cannot be done for a 
gcod purpose. 

But, provided that an evil result is 
not intended, but merely permitted as 
a regrettable consequence of the good 
which is the primary result of the 
act, then for a proportionately grave 
cause, an act, not evil in itself, may 
legitimately be performed. Thus, if 
a painful cancer will kill the patient 
within a year if allowed to run its 
course without operative interference, 
while an operation would relieve the 
pain but induce conditions which 
would probably not permit more than 
eight or nine months of life, then we 
should judge such an operation law- 
ful. Similarly, if the regular taking 
of drugs would deaden the pain in 
such a case as we have described, we 
de not consider that they could be 
forbidden to the patient on the ground 
that his life might thereby be short- 
ened by a month or two in the year. 
But this is entirely different from the 
administration of drugs in order to 
shorten life, which can never be al- 
lowed. 


HE other line of conduct, “re- 

fraining from measures that use- 
lessly prolong suffering,” must be 
judged by the principle that we must 
preserve our own like by all ordinary 
means, but that we are not bound to 
use extraordinary means for the pur- 
pose. The physician who tends us in 
sickness should act as our deputy and 
take at least all ordinary means to 
preserve our life, even though 
through the weariness of pain our 
own desire might be that death should 
soon come. Thus no one must be 
deprived of suitable nourishment, 
warmth, or bodily attention, but ex- 
tensive or very painful operations 
need not be performed in order to 
prolong in agony a doomed life. 





“ohe Grook’s ‘Friend 


“DYING MAKES YOU THINK. THERE’S THINGS I’ VE DONE—” 


HERE is no need to describe 
Jackson Avenue. Every 
good-sized city in the 
States has its like. The 

well-groomed gardens, the prosper- 
ous-looking residences, each with its 
garage at the side, the trees bordering 
the side-walks, the expensive cars 
slittering along the roadway—who 
does not know them? And who does 
not know too the successful business 
men, lawyers, doctors and their fam- 
ilies who have stamped their respect- 
ability on the place? 

There wasn’t a man or woman in 
Jackson Avenue who couldn’t have 
served as a model for a clothier’s 
advertisement. Watching them, you 
might think that the immaculate 
creatures in the fashion plates had 
come to life, experimenting with the 
novel sensation of being human for 
a while. Someone said once that 
Jackson Avenue represented the 
cream of American civilization, and 
the fact that the speaker was himself 
a resident there need not make you 
sceptical as to the truth of his remark. 
Assuming the correctness of the ob- 
servation, then the Lathams were the 
cream of the cream. 

Arnold Latham, tall, thin, sharp- 
faced, was a lawyer. I would have 
said a successful lawyer if it had not 
been for that sour look which be- 
tokened disappointed hopes. The cold 
grey eyes seemed always looking for 
something they had missed in the 
world. Nor was their glance satis- 
fied even when it fell on his stylishly 
dressed wife. Mrs. Latham belonged 
to the elect. When you looked at her 
handsome features and prematurely 
white hair you were prepared to 
credit her statement that when shop- 
ping in London she had been mistaken 
for the Duchess of Bayswater. The 
likeness to the Duchess had percepti- 
bly increased since the mistake had 
occurred, Mrs. Latham = straining 
every nerve to live up to its implied 
suggestion. Next to her own social 
advancement, the lady was concerned 
with the matrimonial future of her 
daughter, Nellie. 

I cannot think of Nellie without a 
sigh. Ah, if I had only been twenty 
years younger! But that is one of 
those foolish dreams in which old men 
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indulge. To see her to advantage it 
was necessary to pose her against the 
parental background. Its cold con- 
ventionality acted as an excellent foil 
to her warm-blooded beauty. Yet 
even her face, when in repose, had a 
sad expression. Perhaps at such 
times she was thinking of Denis 
O’Farrell. 

That jolly sailor-boy’s love-making 
had been cut short by his being re- 
called to his ship, and there was some 
ground for the suspicion that the re- 
call was not unconnected with the fact 
that Mrs. Latham had influential rela- 
tives in the Navy Department at 
Washington. Denis was emphatically 
not the type she was seeking for 
Nellie. Otto Heimer, at that date, 
had already ascended above the hori- 
zon. 

The Heimers were big people. It 
was they who owned the factory 
which spread itself out over the lower 
part of the city and whose smoke, 
when the wind was from the east, 
darkened the atmosphere even of 
Jackson Avenue. They did not live 
in Jackson Avenue themselves but on 
The Heights, which were to the Ave- 
nue what the Avenue was to the 
down-town district by the riverside. 
For a Heimer to court a denizen of 
this lower region was an act of con- 
descension. And when he happened, 
as in this case, to be the heir to mil- 
lions, of presentable appearance and 
a traveled youth familiar with Euro- 
pean capitals, his claims were over- 
whelming. Despite his merry, sun- 
burnt face and gold-braided cap, 
Denis O’Farrell simply faded out of 
the picture. 

And now there was no doubting 
Otto’s intentions. Last night’s ball 
had crowned a long series of man- 
ouvers on either side. Nellie had 
found herself cornered, behind a small 
forest of palms, with her host’s son, 
the result of a silent conspiracy be- 
tween her suitor and her mother. Jazz 
music hummed in the distance. All 
the evening the Heimer wealth had 
been flaunting itself in the girl’s face. 
Not once that dizzy night did the 
thought of a lonely sailor far out on 
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tossing seas obtrude itself. Least of 
all did it recur when the heir to al 
this fabulous wealth took her hand in 
his and said, “It’s hours like this 
which make life worth living.” 

“Do you find the other hours so 
dull?” she had asked. There was 
genuine surprise in her voice. She 
was still unsophisticated enough to 
think that a Heimer could have no 
dull hours. 

“Believe me,” he had replied, “I 
feel that until now I have never lived. 
To watch your movements, to look 
into your eyes, to listen to your 
voice... ” 

He played the part of the ardent 
lover excellently. The jazz music 
hummed and droned and squeaked a 
barbaric accompaniment to his pas- 
sion. Nellie, swayed by she-knew- 
not-what, looked down at her barely- 
covered knees and squeezed his hand 
in return. Just then another couple 
sought the same refuge, and the little 
drama stood suspended. The oppor- 
tunity did not present itself for a 
resumption of the theme, but, as I 
say, there could now be no doubt as 
to Otto Heimer’s intentions. 

It was at that critical point Pete 
Latham turned up. He turned up on 
a bitterly-cold night late in Novem- 
ber. The maid who answered the 
door-bell announced that a tramp 
wanted to see Mr. Latham; he was 
waiting in the hall. “He says he’s 
your brother, sir,” she added with a 
hardly-suppressed giggle. 

“What made you let him in, 
Agnes?” Mrs. Latham asked with a 
show of indignation. 


Loup orchestral performance 

was coming through on the 
wireless. Nellie rose and shut it off. 
It was difficult to hear the girl’s voice 
and she wanted to know more. 

“Said he was Mr. Latham’s 
brother?” she asked. 

“Sure,” was the reply. “Gave the 
name of Pete Latham.” 

“Pete!” echoed the elder lady. The 
thing looked more serious. 

“T’ll see who it is,” said her hus- 
band flinging down his paper. The 
two women left behind heard his 
footsteps recede down the hall, then 
came a man’s shout of surprise. 
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Presently the door of Arnold Lath- 
am’s private sanctum opened and 
closed. They waited in suspense for 
half-an-hour, an hour, an-hour-and- 
a-half. Then the sound ot voices 
warned them that the two men were 
approaching the room in which they 
Suddenly the door opened and 
the lady who had been mistaken for 
the Duchess of Bayswater saw it 
frame two figures neither of which, at 
first glance, appeared familiar. 


Sat. 


As this her husband, Arnold 
Latham, whose eyes were 
twinkling, whose expression was one 
of genial good-fellowship, whose de- 
corous gravity was lost in a face-full 
of smiles? And the stranger so in- 
congruously framed with him in the 
door? Dazed, she heard a voice say, 
“Isabel, Nelly! My brother, Pete!” 
A stout, rakish individual advanced 
into the room. His face was blotched. 
he wore a dark, untrimmed beard. 
String served the purpose of laces. 
The socks which a pair of trousers 
too short by some inches disclosed 
had been white once but their present 
color was indefinable. A wet fawn 
overcoat, stained and crumpled, sag- 
ged from his shoulders to his knees. 
“Come along!” said the trans- 
formed man of law. But there was 
no need to encouyage the new-comer ; 
he was the most self-possessed of the 
four. 

“Glad to make yer acquaintance,” 
he said in a thick voice taking a seat 
on a settee and tilting himself back. 

“Won’t you remove your wet coat, 
Mr. — Mr. —?” said the lady in a 
choking voice. 

“Latham,” supplied 
“Same name as yours.” 

It did not take him long to be 
launched into conversation. He told 
stories. Some of them were remin- 
iscences, involving his brother, of 
their early days before they had gone 
their diverging roads—the one to af- 
fluence and respectability, the other to 
bad luck and crookdom. There was 
an infectious quality in his laugh, a 
sort of Rabelaisian jollity which even 
the ladies found it hard to resist. He 
spoke quite casually of penitentia- 
ries in which he had done time. His 
shamelessness was astounding, but, 
though he shocked his hostess, he in- 
terested her, as he did all with whom 
he came in contact. There was a 
curiously human quality about him. 
His sense of humor had the wild tang 
of unconventional society. Nellie, 
fascinated, found herself on the point 


the tramp. 


of addressing him as “uncle” and only 
stopped just in time. 

“Pete’s going to stay along with 
us,” said the lawyer. “Which room’ll 
he have?” 

Mrs. Latham mentioned the attic 
and elicited a frown. 

“Nonsense,” said her husband. “Let 
him sleep in the room next to ours.” 

Husband and wife were alone 
when the storm broke. 

“What can you be thinking of, 
Arnold?” exclaimed the lady. “i’m 
astonished at you. What’ll the neigh- 
bors think? You don’t consider us.” 

“But, my dear, a brother’s a 
brother, even if he is a jail-bird,” 
was the reply. 

“T wonder you’re not ashamed to 
acknowledge him,” the wife replied. 
“He’s nothing but a common tramp. 
I knew you had a brother who had 
gone to the bad, but I never calcu- 
lated on your taking him up like 
this. What’s come over you? It’s too 
awful.” She was almost in tears. 

Arnold Latham was touched by 
his wife’s distress. 

“T know, I know,” he said soothing- 
ly. “That’s just how I felt when I 
saw him first. ‘Don’t think you’re 
going to bum on me, Pete,’ I told 
him. When I’d finished rounding on 
him, he asked me if I’d got such a 
thing as a drink of whisky. I couldn’t 
turn him off without something to 
warm him, so I took him into my 
study, and he commenced telling 
yarns.” 


Oe speaker paused, then he went 
on. 

“First he made me laugh, then he 
made me cry. He brought back old 
days and the old folks. It was like 


a play, only it was veal. I had a 
curious feeling all the time he was 
talking. It was like being thawed 
out. Some part of me’s got frozen, 
Isabel. Seems I’ve become a sort of 
machine for getting on. ‘Affection, 
mercy, all those things we used to 
value when we were young and ro- 
mantic got dried up in me. I swept 
other men from my path without pity. 
I forgot the old people who reared 
me and struggled for me. If I could 
wedge my foot one inch higher on 
the ladder I didn’t care what it cost 
—others. When Pete got going it 
humanized me. He actually made me 
——ig”” 

“What?” asked his wife sternly. 

“He made me—love him.” 

“Arnold, you astonish me,” said 
‘the Duchess of Bayswater.’ 


“He’s been hunting for me many 
years,” continued Latham, “and at 
last he tracked me down.” 

“Why should he disgrace us in 
this way? Why couldn’t he write if 
he wanted you to help him?” This 
was said fiercely. 

“T don’t know,” was the reply. 
“Perhaps he wanted something more 
than money. Perhaps he too needed 
a little human affection. Prison’s a 
hard place, you know.” 

“What are you going to do, then?” 

“Keep him right along, and then 
give him a fresh start.” 

Arguments and entreaties were 
powerless to move Latham from this 
point. At last, however, a compro- 
mise was reached. The unwelcome 
guest was to be housed at apart- 
ments down town. He would still 
be able to see his lawyer-brother. 
When this arrangement was suggested 
to him, the visitor raised no objec- 
tion. The morning after he was gone 
a valuable silver ornament was miss- 
ing from the room he had tenanted. 
The thief was incorrigible. 

If the Lathams had hoped to keep 
their skeleton in the cupboard from 
getting out of the cupboard, they were 
mistaken. In spite of every dis- 
couragement the mistress of the 
house could put in the way, her 
brother-in-law would persist in pre- 
senting himself in Jackson Avenue 
at any hour when there was the pros- 
pect of a drink. The servants began 
to talk and the secret leaked out into 
the neighborhood. The Avenue was 
scandalized. It hummed disapproval. 
Mrs. Thursby, the banker’s wife, 
“cut” Mrs. Latham on Main Street. 
So did the Jocelyns when they met 
her at an “At Home.” The subject 
of this social persecution was not 
made of the stuff that can endure such 
things in a spirit of independence. 
She suffered. Things were even more 
serious. Enemies, of whom the law- 
yer had not a few, made use of the 
scandal to whisper all sorts of stories. 
This tramp-relative, it was said, was 
blackmailing his brother. There were 
secrets in the Latham history which 
Pete could tell if he chose—secrets 
which would blast Arnold Latham’s 
reputation. In consequence of these 
rumors, business began to fall off. 

This last feature in the case was 
grave enough to make the Benefac- 
tor consider whether his philanthropy 
had not gone far enough. Would it 
not be wise, he asked himself, to shift 
his kinsman to another town. He 
would have done this before but could 
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not bring himself to part with one 
who had introduced such a vitalizing 
element to his life. Visits to Pete’s 
apartments had grown more fre- 
quent. The hobo’s salty talk had 
become almost a mental necessity to 
the jaded man of law, tired to death, 
as he was, by the conventionality of 
his surroundings. Still, if business 
declined, drastic measures must be 
taken. And they would have been 
taken if, just then, Pete had not fallen 
sick. It became impracticable to 
move him. 


HE crowning calamity arrived 
oe) when it was found that the 
Heimers were making haste to dis- 
claim acquaintance with a family so 
unpopular as the Lathams had _ be- 
come. Otto had met Nellie at other 
dances but had avoided her. The 
girl’s mother, fully cognizant of the 
reason, stormed at her husband and 
declared that his quixotic behavior 
was ruining them all. The facts 
seemed all on her side. 

Pete’s illness grew worse and be- 
fore long it became evident that a life 
of dissipation and hardship was de- 
manding the ultimate penalty. Arnold 
sat by his brother thoughtfully, sur- 
veying the blotched face and shaggy 
beard. He had a feeling of respon- 
sibility which was both a burden and 
a joy. As the shadow of death in- 
tensified, the watcher became aware 
of needs which neither he nor the 
most skilled physician could meet. 

“T’d like my chanst over again,” 
confessed the sick man one day. 
“Dying makes you think. There’s 
things I’ve done—say, I wish I had 
a clean slate.”” The incorrigible crook 
was seriously troubled. But what 
could be done! Arnold thought of the 
minister of the Congregational church 
they attended. Dr. Wilbur Harland 
preached to a select congregation. He 
was a cultured man who had succeed- 
ed in eviscerating Christianity by a 
process of re-interpretations and eva- 
sions which reduced it to a harmless 
philosophy suited to the spiritual 
tastes of his fashionable hearers. 
Plainly not the man for a case of 
this kind! The lawyer cast his eyes 
round the ecclesiastical horizon in the 
search of some more suitable religious 
counsellor. Suddenly he found him- 
self saying, “What about Father 
Lafferty ?” 

The priest was a little tub of a 
man, jovial to a fault. Yet somehow 
no sooner had his name occurred than 
the choice was made. “The Catholic 


Church is used to dealing with men 
like Pete,” said Arnold Latham to 
himself. “Father Lafferty won’t turn 
up his eyes at Pete’s misdoings, and 
he won’t excuse them either. It'll 
be a square deal between the sinner 
and his God—I will say that for the 
Church.” 

The little priest with the rubicund 
face came and talked to the sick man. 
When Pete passed in his checks it 
was as a son of the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church and fortified 
with all her rites. But that was not 
the end of this episode. The surviv- 
ing brother found something of the 
same warmth in the priest that Pete 
had imparted. Father Lafferty gave 
him a new idea of religion—some- 
thing that was more than respecta- 
bility with a veneer of Christian 
tradition. His hard lawyer’s mind 
saw the logic of the Catholic position 
and his heart, moved to new depths 
of tenderness by his death-bed ex- 
perience, responded to the simple hu- 
manness of Confession and Com- 
munion. A few months after Pete’s 
passing, he announced to his wife 
that he was going to follow his 
brother’s example. 

“T thought when he died,” she said, 
“that he would trouble us no more. 
But I see I am mistaken. As if it 
wasn’t enough to ruin our social pros- 
pects, spoil Nellie’s chances of a good 
match and upset your business, with- 


Gudas 


By Peter O’RourkeE 








EY saw him go, the patter of 
his feet 
Had echoed faintly down the stilly 
street. 


And no one knew the meaning of his 
flight 

But Jesus, Who could see his soul’s 
drear plight. 


And in his eyes was madness, his 
hot brain 

Now seethed with restless thoughts 
of wanton gain. 


What noble purposes his heart could 
old 


Were lost behind a glittering rim of 
gold. 


And in The Master’s sweet, sad eyes 
was pain; 

He knew for Judas there would be 
no gain. 


out this last disgrace.” 

“Tf I’ve been able to do poor Pete 
any good,” he replied gravely, “he’s 
more than repaid the debt by being 
the means of introducing me to Father 
Lafferty, and maybe that isn’t the 
only good he’s done.” 

That last remark was prompted hy 
something which had happened only 
a few weeks before. One of Pete's 
old pals was charged with a serious 
crime and the sick man reading of it 
in the paper had asked his lawyer- 
brother to undertake the crook’s de- 
fence. With the sympathy for such 
characters Pete had been able to in- 
spire, the counsel for the defence 
was able to understand his client and 
to interpret his guilt in a manner 
which won the hearts of judge and 
jury and secured a lenient sentence. 
The success came in the nick of time 
to save a falling reputation. Other 
crooks hastened to avail themselves 
of the same ability, and it looked 
as though Arnold Latham would be- 
come known throughout the criminal 
world as “The Crook’s Friend.” A 
newspaper had already given him that 
name, dwelling, as it did so, on the 
known fact that the brilliant counsel 
was not satisfied with championing 
his strange clients in court but that 
he used all his powers to persuade 
them to abandon their criminality. 

But even this was not all. As Mr. 
Latham opened his paper at break- 
fast one morning he started. “What's 
this!” he exclaimed. “Otto Heimer 
accused of bigamy!” It was true. The 
millionaire’s son had contracted a 
“marriage” recently with the daughter 
of a well-known Boston family. But 
the news was scarcely out when a 
woman wrote from England to say 
that she was. the “bridegroom's” 
abandoned wife and was (filing 
claims against him. 


ELLIE turned pale and hurried 
from the room. 

“Thank God, Pete interfered with 
that fellow’s getting our girl!” said 
her father, and, after a pause, the 
mother added, “Yes, thank God!" 

I have only to add that a iew 
days later brought a letter from 
Denis O’Farrell to say that he was 
on his way home and that he had an 
important question to ask Miss 
Latham. He arrived shortly after, 
asked his question, and was answered, 
not according to the dictates of 
Jackson Avenue and its social code. 
but according to the promptings 0! 
Nellie’s own heart. 
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N FACE of all the conflict- 
ing accounts of what is go- 
ing on in Russia the words 
of an eye-witness assume 

importance. If that witness has oc- 
cupied official positions giving him 
advantages in ascertaining facts his 
testimony will be still more signifi- 
cant. Should he have been at first 
in sympathy with the Soviet regime 
but have been driven by the evidence 
ef his senses to take another view, 
his final verdict demands special at- 
tention. 

All these conditions are fulfilled by 
Joseph Douillet, at one time Belgian 
Consul in Russia and a delegate of 
the European Student Relief Fund 
which came to the help of Russian 
scholars. Having lived at Rostov-on- 
the-Don for some years and, from 
that point-of-view, watched the work- 
ing of Bolshevist institutions, not 
omitting the interior of one of their 
prisons, during the crucial time at 
which the revolutionary government 
was taking shape, he has now pub- 
lished his impressions under the 
title, “Moscou Sans Voiles.” 

The book has not so far been 
translated from the original French 
and the extracts which follow have 
been Englishized for the special pur- 
pose of this article. The information 
which they convey speaks for itself. 
They are taken from the chapter 
which deals with “the persecutions 
of religion and the situation of the 
Church.” Here is what M. Douillet 
has to say concerning “anti-religious 
ee and attacks of every 
ind.” 

“At Rostov-on-the-Don I have had 
occasion to assist at many anti-re- 
ligious processions, organized by the 
young Communists (the Komso- 
moltzi) on the vigils of great ecclesi- 
astical feasts, particularly before the 
feasts of Christmas, Easter, the An- 
nunciation, etc.: The Communists 
did not hesitate to finance munificent- 
ly these demonstrations. The Com- 
munist party refused the Youths 
nothing on these occasions. Cars and 
money were lent them and troops 
provided for their protection.”. Then 
follows a description of one of these 
anti-religious demonstrations which 
took place on March 25, 1924, the 


By Cuarvtes F, Frercuson 


Feast of Our Lady’s Annunciation. 
“The cortege was headed by wag- 
ons decorated with placards which 
bore inscriptions ‘Religion is the 
opium of the People,’ ‘Religion is a 
lie and an instrument wielded by the 
bourgeoisie to the detriment of the 
working class and for its enslave- 
ment.’ ‘Away with all gods: throw 
them to the dogs.’ ‘Communism will 
disperse the fog of religion.’ ‘Cardi- 
nals, Rabbis, Pastors, Curés, Popes, 
Mullahs are our most inveterate 
enemies.’ ‘We are always ready to 
massacre the clergy crew,’ etc. Some 
placards were so indecent in their 
insults to the Blessed Virgin that I 
would not dare to give the text. 
“Most scandalous and revolting liv- 
ing tableaux were presented by 
groups of Young Communists on the 
wagons. In the first wagon, a young 
Communist was seen seated on a 
throne in the guise of an archbishop 
who with one hand blessed the crowd 
and with the other voluptuously 
caressed a woman Communist repre- 
senting the Virgin Mary. On the 
other side was a Cardinal blessing 
with one hand a prostrate workman 
and giving a pair of handcuffs to a 
capitalist with the other, receiving in 
exchange a large sack of silver. An- 
other young Communist disguised as 
a priest was seen holding in one hand 
a cross and in the other a bottle of 
brandy of which he drank copiously. 
Other members of the band were ap- 
parelled as monks, adopting indecent 
poses and singing obscene songs at 
the top of their voices. 
“Surrounded by Red Guards, these 
wagons passed through the main 
streets and arrived at the Cathedral 
of Rostov at about half-past-eleven, 
the approximate time when High 
Mass finished. Here the Communists 
lighted a bonfire of images and 
burned dummies representing dif- 
ferent holy personages. On the side 
were erected gibbets from which 
hung figures representing Christ. 


Jehovah, Buddha and Mohammed. 


Around these bonfires and gibbets 
young Communists of both sexes exe- 
cuted obscene dances, singing and 
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vociferating at the same time for 
half-an-hour. This spectacular pro- 
cession was witnessed by a frightened 
and terrorized population which 
clearly realized that such doings were 
nothing but sheer blasphemy. 


ay © ee following fact is an ex- 
ample of the _ sacriligious 
manifestations conducted in the 
churches by the Komsomoltzi even 
during religious services. 

“It happened in 1925, on an Easter 
festival during midnight mass in All 
Saints Church, Rostov—a_ service 
which I attended myself. Hundreds 
of young Communists, seated on the 
tombs around the church, were sing- 
ing to the accompaniment of musical 
glasses, swilling themselves with 
vodka, lewdly embracing each other 
and blaspheming in emulation of one 
another. 

“One of the number, being thor- 
oughly tipsy, was induced by his com- 
rades to enter the church itself and 
provoke a scandal in front of the 
altar. A few minutes before the 
solemn chant, ‘Christ is Risen’ was 
heard, the drunkard, accompanied by 
a few comrades, succeeding in forc- 
ing his way through the crowd. He 
staggered past the pulpit and lurched 
towards the altar. Those of the con- 
gregation nearest the altar were too 
surprised to stop him, but the of- 
ficiating priest did not lose his head. 
Placing himself between the Kom- 
somoltzi and the altar he barred the 
former’s path and brandished a 
crucifix before his face. The young 
Communist stopped abruptly, grew 
livid with fear and recoiled. In do- 
ing this, he fell back from the sanctu- 
ary and was received into the arms 
of the outraged congregation. In a 
moment he was lifted shoulder-high 
above the crowd and, bundled from 
hand to hand, was ejected with 
lightning rapidity. 

“Trritated by this check, the Kom- 
somoltzi cut the lighting cable and 
at the moment when the chant ‘Christ 
is Risen’ rang out the lights suddenly 
failed. But again the Communists 
were disappointed: the people lighted 
a number of tapers and thus defeated 
the impious attempt of those who 
wished to defile the House of God. 
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The religious service seemed, indeed, 
even more impressive and grander 
than before; a mystical sentiment of 
awe and reverence permeated all 
hearts which experienced, in an inex- 
plicable way, the approach of the 
Great Mystery. A redoubled ardour 
accompanied the votive offerings of 
the congregation. 

“The priest who had prevented the 
blasphemy of the young Communist 
soon fell into the persecuting hands 
of the Guépéou. Today he is im- 
prisoned in a concentration camp on 
the island of Solovetzky.” 


HE methods by which “the Living 
Church” is supported and the 
means used to detach members and 
officials from their former allegiance 
are related in the following extract. 
“T am forced,” says the author, “to 
conceal all the names I could mention 
for fear of augmenting the number 
of the Bolshevik Terror’s victims. 
“However, I can make one excep- 
tion, for God has seen fit to call to 
Him one of those priest-martyrs and 
thus to deliver him out of the hand 
of his executioners and from his Cal- 
vary; this will permit me to describe 
the brutal violence of the Guépéous 
in the interest of their protége, the 
Living Church, and the penalties suf- 
fered by those who remained faith- 
ful to the dogmas of Patriarch 
likhon. It concerns an arch-priest, 
Jean Jekoulenko, prior of All Saints 
Church at Rostov-on-the-Don, a man 
venerated and esteemed by his par- 
ishioners. I have known this holy 
man for twenty years and have often 
been in contaact with him, particularly 
during the last days of his life. 


“At the time of the schism and. 


secession of the Living Church, 
Father John had energetically and op- 
enly protested against the separation. 
The Rostov Guépéou imprisoned him 
and some other priests for having 
preached against the new Church. 
Each week the chief of the religious 
section of the Guépéou before whom 
he had to appear endeavoured to 
shake his Orthdox faith, offering him 
his liberty on the condition of his 
secession to the Living Church. High 
authorities of this Church visited him 
in prison, and, having dangled in vain 
the tempting bait of a bisopric before 
his eyes, finally warned him that he 
would lose his life if he continued 
his obstinacy. Father John endured 
many menaces and sufferings in the 
Guépéou dungeon and definitely dis- 
covered the bond which existed be- 


tween the new Church and _ the 
Guépéou. 

“In the midst of the moral and 
physical sufferings he endured, Father 
John fell ill in prison, and his con- 
dition became such that he was con- 
demned by the doctors. The Tchek- 
istes, convinced that he would soon 
die and accordingly cease to be 
dangerous, released him. His faith- 
ful parishioners then carried him to 
a small house in the church garden. 
Here, thanks to Almighty God, and 
also undoubtedly, to affectionate care, 
Father John made a miraculous re- 
covery and he was soon on the way 
to health. 

“During the long hours I spent 
at his bedside, he often told me that 
he was in daily anticipation of be- 
ing arrested again, and he used often 
to say as well, that, in spite of his 
present good health, he felt that his 
death was not far off. 

“Scarcely was he able to get about 
than he was sent for by the Guépéou. 
His tormentors renewed their de- 
mand for secession to the Living 
Church and soon brought on a re- 
lapse from which he never recovered. 
On the day of his death he received 
an order to appear again before the 
Guépéou but he was too weak to 
go, and died a few hours later. 

“Before the body had grown cold 
some Tchekistes arrived with an or- 
der for his incarceration in jail. When 
they heard of his death, they de- 
manded possession of the body de- 
claring that they had been ordered to 
bring him “dead or alive” before the 
Guépéou. A timely gathering of the 
dead man’s friends prevented the ac- 








“Ghe Foreign Legion 


By Haypen M. Vacuon, S.J. 


K at the men, Oh look at the 
men 
Who smile and march away 
To northern snows, and tropic heats, 
And the mountains of Cathay. 


Look, Oh look, and love the men 
Who give their lives with a nod; 


Who conquer and die at the ends of 
the earth— 


The Foreign Legion of God! 








complishment of this sacrilege upon 
the dead pastor.” 


?D DouILLeET, whose book was pub- 
*lished last year, concludes his 
review of the religious situation in a 
hopeful note. Here is his summing 
up: 
Today a formidable return of re- 
ligious fervor is taking place in Sovict 
Russia. In several cases, workmen 
have collected money for the erection 
of churches. I have even been in 
prison with workmen arrested for 
this “crime”! There are several 
instances of the construction of new 
churches in industrial regions where 
a little while before the workmen 
were Communists and strongly irre- 
ligious. 

“For example, the ‘Communist 
Vanguard’ in the town of Wladimir 
with 7,000 workmen, the ‘Red Octo- 
ber’ factory at Penza with 2,000 
workmen, the ‘Yarzevskaia Manu- 
factoura’ in the Smolenski depart- 
ment, with 3,000 workmen, etc; 

“T know hundreds of Communists 
who have been converted but who are 
afraid to leave the party, with which 
they are frankly disgusted, and are 
thus forced to make clandestine visits 
to church when they wish to receive 
the sacraments. 

“The Bolshevist religious persecu- 
tion is strongly analagous with— 
though it often surpasses in cruelty 
and ferocity—the persecutions of the 
first Christians under Nero and 
Julian. 

“However, the Bolshevists are 
forced to realize that they are power- 
less to crush the religious sentiment 
of the people. Instead of extinguish- 
ing this religious fervor, they only 
augment it. The more the Soviets 
exercise religious terror, the more the 
popular faith intensifies. 

“The Communist religious persecu- 
tions are leading people back to Christ 
who had previously been indifferent 
or even atheists. I cite myself as an 
example of this expiatory marvel. 

“Never before has the Crucifix 
shone with so much brilliance as it 
does today in that suffering country, 
Russia. The red star, an emblem of 
Satanic evil, is on the wane; the white 
star followed by the Three Kings of 
the Magi already illumines the Rus- 
sian sky and the time approaches 
when that peaceful and admirable 
hymn will sound from one end to the 
other of this unhappy country: 

“Glory be to God in the highest and 
on earth peace to men of good will. 





Point Counter Point 


THE STORY OF A RUSSIAN PUBLICAN 


Lp MIcHAL’s “wine-house” 
(a mere courtesy title— 
this), though standing just 
off the main road in Kron- 
stadt, was, nevertheless, severely and 
strangely aloof from the neighboring 
buildings, surrounded, as it was, by 
patches of apparently unusable waste 
ground. And when you had a first 
glimpse of the old tavern from a dis- 
tance, its shape somehow reminded 
you of a huge wrecked boat: the roof 
sloped this way and that way, each 
tile in a state of perpetual feud with 
its neighbor, the walls just ran along 
anyhow, the windows were remark- 
ably few and as remarkably irregu- 
lar. 

Ah, those windows! Even the 
least observant watcher from out- 
side could not but be aware of the 
constantly shifting lights behind the 
dim glass panes . . . Michal was 
sparing in his candles and their 
whimsical flickerings lent the tavern 
a subduedly secretive air. And se- 
crets were in very fact hidden within 
those irregular smoke-befouled walls. 
Secrets of a kind which had once 
made the now vanished Imperial po- 
lice reluctant to probe into them. The 
minions of the Tcheka proved them- 
selves somewhat bolder, but even 
they would not scruple to use caution 
in their dealings with old Michal, 
with the result that his cellars were 
seldom if ever raided and his cun- 
ning smuggleries were allowed to con- 
tinue—uninterrupted, unchecked, un- 
threatened. 

Ten o’clock had just boomed from 
the fortress tower and on this par- 
ticular evening “the wine-hole” was 
crowded to utter overflowing. Jerky 
talk went on in about a dozen lan- 
guages. Strange oaths, coined in still 
stranger tongues, rent the smoke- 
laden air and in among the narrow 
strips of space between the tables 
moved old Michal, his loose black 
garments, a long white beard and a 
Violet skull-cap making him appear 
much more like an uncanny medieval 
alchemist than an ordinary Kronstadt 
publican. The mouth, almost com- 
pletely hidden by the silver beard, 
gave no indication as to Michal’s 
real temperament, but the heavily lid- 
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ded dark grey eyes—such observant 
eyes were they, they made you won- 
der whether it would be good policy 
on your part to get on the wrong side 
of Michal. For his eyes could look 
daggers, and did, often enough. 

But, then, will you please pause 
and remember that Michal’s world 
was by no means encompassed by 
what activities were shaped within 
his tavern walls. It went without 
saying that he would cheerfully pro- 
vide you with vodka, whisky, gin, 
rum and some outlandish stuff which 
set your veins on fire and generally 
loosened your tongue at the most 
propitious moment to Michal. 

Again it was rumored—but, mind 
you, only rumored—that if you 
picked a quarrel in his tavern and 
had no weapon to carry on the scuf- 
fle to a fitting conclusion, Michal, 
if so disposed, would beckon you to 
the very darkest of his many dark 
corners and there, after a few mo- 
ments of stealthy bargaining, slip 
something deadly cold into your 
pocket. But these things were mere- 
ly so many pegs for a crowd of hos- 
tile gossip-mongers. At least, they 
never reached the daylight of pub- 
licity. And sailors of many races 
continued frequenting “The Orange 
Dragon,” calmly aware that an other- 
wise close-fisted publican cherished 
his trade above all matters of petty 
cash. 

It had long been public knowledge 
that he would not give any customer 
away, whatever he knew against 
him, merely on the strength of a 
hopelessly overdue account. And yet 
there had been a matter of a rather 
insolent skipper, trying to snatch a 
kiss from Michal’s daughter one 
sunny Sunday morning, when the old 
man, supposed to be at church, hap- 
pened to be in . . . Yes, there had 
been this matter, but what need is 
there to lay stress on rapidly shed 
blood and a bruised limb or two? The 
skipper departed, hobbling off in ut- 
ter and obvious disgrace. Michal 
soothed his daughter’s tears by a gruff 
caress, and what witnesses there were 
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riveted all their attention on glasses 
and mugs. Michal’s attitude forbade 
comment of either kind, and he knew 
he could well afford such regal at- 
titudes, for he “carried on” success- 
fully, his bearded lips stubbornly 
sealed whenever the Tcheka men 
came along, worrying him with ques- 
tions he did not care to answer. The 
story ran that he knew more about 
their doings than they would care to 
have let out. And yet sometimes Mi- 
chal’s arrogant daring carried him 
very dangerously near the wind, as on 
this particular night. 

For some time now his attention 
had been fixed on a group of three 
men seated at a table quite near the 
door. Michal did not know the rea- 
son why, but do what he would, he 
could not rid his mind of an as yet 
indefinite suspicion. So now he shuf- 
fled near them, having suddenly no- 
ticed an empty gin bottle on their 
table. 

The occupants, gloomy taciturn 
men all, were obviously there for 
no purpose of courting any volun- 
tary attention. One of them, a 
heavy - shouldered, heavy - featured 
bulldog of a fellow, sat, his arms 
sprawling across the dirty rickety 
table. The other two, lean, swarthy- 
skinned men, leaned back in their 
chairs, casting occasional shifty looks 
round the bar. 


“And all three just pretending to 
be more drunk than they are,” re- 


flected Michal. “Well, it might be 
nothing but a silly goose chase of 
mine, but it looks ugly. I'll just 
sound them.” 


SHUFFLED nearer, placed a fresh 

bottle on the table and made to 
move away, when the bulldog fellow 
drawled: 

“Spas, oh, I mean thanks! And 
bring us the bill double quick, will 
you?” He stretched himself and 
filled his comrades’ glasses as well as 
his own. “Don’t you stand there, 
gaping and staring. Quick is the 
word! We want the bill .. .” 

The man’s obviously effortful Ger- 
man made Michal all but smile. What 
utter fools they all were !—those min- 
ions of the supposedly all-powerful 
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Tcheka! Adopting disguise they 
could not even make themselves con- 
vincing! Psht, he knew them for 
what they were! He’d had his sus- 
picions—numbering the bottles placed 
on their table—German skippers 
could not generally afford gin by the 
gallon and if they could, they cer- 
tainly would not be mad enough to 
spill so much of it under the table. 
Well, he knew them now, and he’d be 
on his guard all right. .. . Not for 
the first time was he serving drinks 
to spies. The question remained as 
to what those three were doing in his 
place. 

His bushy eyebrows knitted in pro- 
found thought, Michal shuffled back 
to the bar to make out the bill, when 
a tattoed sunburned hand touched on 
his sleeve. 

“A word with you, Michal! Mighty 


urgent, too!” 


HE old man spun round. Ah, 
Ivan Lopov! No nonsense nor 
any shiftiness about the tall honest 
blue-eyed giant of a stevedore. Still 
Michal’s main slogan was caution and 
more caution. He sensed rather than 
saw that the group by the door kept 
their eyes on him. So Michal shook 
ff the man’s hand from his sleeve 
in the roughest possible manner, and 
swore quite volubly; then gave an 
apparently fierce kick to Ivan. The 
latter, tumbling into his own part, 
lost no time and went sprawling on 
the floor, cleverly inveigling a table 
near by ... It went down with a 
thundering crash. Michal bent down 
to collect the fragments of an empty 
bottle or two and seized the chance 
to whisper to the fallen giant, 
“Round the bar ... left... up 
the stairs to my den... will be with 
you in a minute.” Then raised him- 
self and jeered at the man in a very 
loud voice, “You—born fool—pick 
up your great hulk of a body and 
be off with you. Michal’s no place 
for any big lumbering drunken sot! 
No, no, you idiot, not through the 
front door! Too much honor for 
the likes of you! Get out from the 
back, and double quick—too—if you 
want to keep your bones unbroken.” 
Violently Michal pushed the giant be- 
hind the bar counter and, as a mo- 
mentary hush fell in the room, he 
turned to his crowd of clients. 
“Sorry—” he held up a copiously 
bleeding hand, “None of you would 
fancy to have my blood mixed with 
your drinks,” and he chuckled, 


“though I bet most of you would 
just die to see it spilt! Well, well, 
guess my barmen will look after you 
all right. Must run off and get it tied 
up.” A moment later Michal disap- 
peared behind the bar. 

And as soon as he went the three 
men by the table near the door bent 
over their obviously unwanted gin 
and one of them muttered into his 
beard: “D—n him!” 

“Whom?” queried another. 

“Why! Ivan Lopov! Didn’t you see? 
A neat frameup, I must say! And 
now he’s gone to warn him.” 

“Surely, that fool of a Lopov 
would not know much.” 

The bulldog fellow, obviously their 
leader and spokesman, shrugged his 
heavy shoulders: 

“He may! Isn’t such a fool as he 
pretends to be! Anyhow, you two 
keep an eye on the bar. And I'll 
go and have a look at our mates out- 
side.” He all but rose, when one 
of the two men stopped him. 

“Just a moment, comrade. Do you 
think he is here?” 

“You bet,” nodded their leader. 
“No, no, don’t you turn your wooden 
heads! But there he is; all by his 
lonesome, in a corner. Pity, can’t 
get at him just yet. Too few of us 
around. I did tell the chief he ought 
to have sent more men out. How- 
ever, you just wait.” And stealthily 
he moved to the door. 

Meanwhile, safely secreted in his 
tiny den upstairs, Michal was talking 
to the blue-eyed giant and Michal’s 
dark grey eyes reflected undisguised 
anger, 

“And is that all?” Furiously the 
publican spat on the bare boards. 
“You thought that worth while to 
make such an unholy row about—did 
you? .Well, if there’s a bigger fool 
than yourself in the world, then I’d 
like to meet him! I told you once 
and I'll tell you again—seeing you 
have forgotten all about it—that man 
once insulted my daughter and I’ll 
see him shot first than help the dirty 
dog. So you’ve come to the wrong 
quarter, you fool.” 

But the giant went on urging him. 

“You’ve always been a white man, 
Michal—to the likes of us, that is. 
He’ll make it worth your while. I 
bet you anything he will. And I 
keep telling you the Tcheka dogs are 
after him. He won't get the ghost 
of a chance unless you step forward 
to help him.” 

“And why should he be given any 


chance at all?” demanded Michal 
heatedly. “Where is he, to begin 
with?” 

The stevedore pointed with his 
thumb to the floor. 

“Why, downstairs! Well, I’ve 
never met such cheek in all my born 
days, and I’ve seen enough of it to 
fill the Atlantic! Funny that I never 
spotted him! Sitting in the darkest 
corner probably! And didn’t I just 
tell him I’d break every bone in his 
big hulk of a body if he dared as 
much as poke his nose in here again! 
Cheek is not the word for it!” 

“But he had nowhere to go to- 
night,” answered Ivan very quietly, 
“and for all your mighty queer ways, 
we have always known you have not 
got it in you to give a man away 
and one who is down at that.” 

“Oh, you have, have you” Michal 
snarled almost savagely. “Pretty talk, 
isn’t it, not in me to give a man 
away! And is he a man, I ask you?” 
he banged his fist on the table. “Is 
he? No, he is not! A pig and a 
hound, that is what he is, scaring my 
little girl out of her wits.” Michal’s 
eyes lit up dangerously, as he remem- 
bered the long since past insult with 
fresh vigor. “Give him away? Ah, 
that I shall, gladly, and see him shot, 
too! Bad luck my not having broken 
every bone in his body that Sunday 
morning! Insulted my only daughter, 
he did! And you come here, whining 
on his behalf, all but expecting me 
to take the hound under my wing! 
Nice little joke—what?” And sud- 
denly, savagely ironical, Michal added 
as an afterthought, “And what do 
they happen to want him for, any- 
way? I’d have thought they were all 
birds of the same dirty feather! 
Skunks!” He clenched his grimy bony 
fists and repeated, “What are they 
after him for?” 


Cy giant shrugged his shoulders 
rather listlessly. 


“What for? Just lots of things! 
Smuggling and foreign correspond- 
ence and a dollar bill or two they saw 
him exchange down at the docks. The 
usual frame-up!” he wound up 
wearily. “We'll all get roped in 
sooner or later. But, Michal, I guess 
if you say you won’t do it, you won't. 
though—” 

“And I shan’t,” the publican broke 
in furiously. “Help him! Indeed! 
Not me for the job! Why, wait 4 
bit and I’ll tell you what I shall do. 
Go downstairs this very minute and 
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ask those Tcheka hounds to come up 
here and trap him as nicely, as 
nicely . . . Here is my answer to 
you! And now get out!” 

The stevedore rose. : 

“I guess you'd better be left to 
do what you please, Michal,” he spoke 
very quietly. “Well, give the 
wretched beggar away and drink all 
your wine alone afterwards, if you 
live, that is—” 

And then Michal turned on him. 

“So it is to be blackmail, is it?” 
he spluttered hoarsely. “Boycott the 
tavern-because old Michal has turned 
informer, unfit to mix with the likes 
of you all, eh, is that it? Nothing 
doing! I'll be cleverer than fhat! 
So clear out of here, you big fool, 
before I have bashed your brains 
out, not that you have any! Threaten, 
will you? Out you go this instant!” 

The giant moved to the door and, 
his huge fingers on the handle, he 
turned and looked steadily at Michal. 

“And all of us thought you were 
not quite a blackguard,” he said slow- 
ly, as if weighing every word. “But 
there is never any knowing... . 
Well, may the Lord Christ forgive 
you, some day!” 

“None of your gospel mouthing,” 
snarled Michal and. the heavy nail- 
studded door slammed behind the tall 
stevedore. 


FT alone the publican sat on a 

chair, breathing heavily. Now a 
definitely ugly hint of revenge 
gleamed in his dark grey eyes. For 
long he had hoped for such a chance 
to get even with the blackguardly 
skipper beyond the admittedly narrow 
limits of a more or less undignified 
use of fist and elbow—and now the 
chance was there! And what a 
chance! Stupid of him not to have 
noticed Stefan before . . . The hound 
had probably chosen the darkest of 
all dark corners .. . Michal sat for a 
few minutes, trying to make himself 
cool down, and then shuffled back 
into the bar. 

He at once saw that two of the 
Tcheka men were still at their table, 
and their leader was just come back 
from his apparently fruitless recon- 
noitring outside the tavern door. Mi- 
chal cunningly enough shuffled past 
him just as he was going to sit down 
again. 

“Friends all,” reminiscently Mi- 
chal used a bygone Tcheka password 
and went on whispering, as he leant 
forward, ostensibly to pick up the 
well-nigh untouched bottle of spirits. 


“Listen, comrades, I’m with you on 
this job at least. So cut all pretence 
out. Go behind the bar—left—up 
the stairs—into my den. I'll be there 
in less than five minutes.” And, then, 
cautiously raising his voice, “What! 
Not drinking, citizens!” 

“Why, we have had more than one 
bottle, landlord,” the leader answered 
just as loudly, rising from the table. 
“And there’s a mighty big bill due—” 

“You'll get your change behind the 
bar,” said Michal, and piloted them 
towards the tall counter, there to fling 
a rapid whisper at them. “Duck your 
heads all three of you—the door’s 
just to your left.” 

* * * 
ARELY a minute later the four of 
them were gathered in the dirty 
den. Michal’s bearded face remained 
utterly impassive as he listened to the 
glib leader of the little gang. 

“So you are out to help us this 
time, friend Michal! Well, well, I 
must admit it is a nice surprise. And, 
perhaps, who knows, it might be bet- 
ter for you to come over to our 
side, eh?” A subtle hint of a threat 
stole into the Tchekist’s subdued 
voice, 

Michal’s bony fingers tugged at his 
white beard, but he proffered no re- 
ply. 

“Of course you will want a little 
persuasion. All those who help us do 
generally. Well, what is your idea 
about it?” 

“Can’t follow you, comrades,” 
snapped Michal, “Just you get to the 
point and have done with your pretty 
speeches ... I am a busy man.” 

“Not so fast, Michal, not so fast,” 
urged the other. “It’s Stefan we are 
after, and you need not try to pretend 
you have not guessed it. Now as to 
your share in it. Well, get him up 
here by any means you please so long 
as he comes up alive. Mind you leave 
the killing to us. What was I saying? 
Ah, yes, just get him up here and,” 
the speaker halted to fumble in his 
pockets and to lay a fat wad of notes 
on the greasy table, “these are yours! 
Every one of them! Well worth the 
trouble, friend Michal! Still, you’d 
better count them beforehand, if—” 

He halted, the unfinished sentence 
checked on his lips, as he became 
aware of Michal’s terrible eyes. For 
they were terrible beyond all doubt. 
And for a brief moment Michal 
looked from one man to the other. 
Then he looked at the thick wad of 
money flung so carelessly on the 
table... And for yet another mo- 


ment the old man seemed as cool and 
as guarded as he had been at the be- 
ginning of the momentous interview. 
Next, his dark eyes blazing, his chin 
stuck out, his long beard all a-quiver 
with the uncontrolled movements of 
his lower jaw, he let go at the three 
of them, very much in the manner of 
a maddened bull. 

“Buy me with your dirty stolen 
money, you dogs,” he bawled. “Buy 
me? That’s your pretty idea, is it, 
you born fools! Why, I would have 
given him to you and willingly, but 
not for any filthy bribe from the likes 
of you. So get out from here, get 
out.” His voice became as thunder. 
“And don’t you ever dare darken my 
doors again! Just you remember old 
Michal is a match for any beastly 
Tcheka spy. Why, I could but open 
my mouth and what I could say about 
you all, if I chose, would near swal- 
low you, and well you know it, you 
skunks! Get out!” 

The furious tirade fell on their 
ears like a mighty cloud-burst, and 
before any of them realized what was 
going to happen, Michal picked up 
the group leader in his still hefty 
arms, and, kicking the door open with 
his foot, threw the man bodily down 
the narrow rickety stairs. 


ND, two to one though they were, 
the others rapidly followed in 
leader’s humiliating wake. 

“Good riddance!” Michal stopped 
to mop his moist forehead and then 
bellowed a message to one of his bar- 
men down at the bar, 

“Nicholas, eh, just you listen to 
me. Open the door wide and let 
those three rats out with a kick they 
wouldn’t be likely to forget in a 
month of Sundays . .. What? Never 
you mind about their unpaid bill. Do 
what I tell you.” 

And then Michal staggered back 
into his den and stumbled on to the 
nearest chair at hand. 

“Rogue—and so I am and always 
have been—” he muttered to himself, 
“but, God forgive me if I ever turned 
a real —Judas. Revenge is revenge, 
but this, this would have been nothing 
but utter filth! Turn informer for 
money’s sake! A fine idea they’ve 
got of old Michal—those precious 
fools at the Tcheka! Nothing do- 
ing here and well will they remember 
it for the future, I bet.” 

So he sat, still heated with the fury 
in him and suddenly his desire of 
avenging his wrong on Stefan, a de- 
sire so intense but a few moments 
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before, now turned into sheer cinders. 
So Michal sat on in his den, revolving 
what shreds still remained of the ex- 
traordinary situation in his mind, his 
thoughts now more and more defi- 
nitely turning on Stefan. 

“Well, I started all this trouble for 
him, didn’t I, and all but turned a 
Judas! Curse the man for turning up 
here again! Here I go and let my 
temper loose all for his worthless 
sake.” 

Michal continued thinking very 
hard. Then he rose to fumble and 
search all through the many drawers 
of an ancient ebony-colored bureau, 
careful to re-lock each drawer in 
turn. At last he came upon what 
he apparently wanted, for a gleam of 
triumph lit up his dark grey eyes, 
and slowly Michal descended the 
steps and returned to the bar to find 
it happily emptied of all pernicious 
spy-presence. 

Then nonchalantly, almost casual- 
ly, Michal’s keen eyes roamed all 
over the crowded room. His numer- 
ous clients were, of course, discussing 
the details of the Tchekist’s humiliat- 
ing enforced exit with many a loud 
guffaw. Hardly anyone noticed Mi- 
chal standing there behind the tall 
bar counter. 

Hardly anyone, except one man, 
seated almost crouchingly at one of 
the farthest tables. One man who 
raised his thin anxious face towards 
where Michal stood apparently im- 
passive, inwardly all afire with a rap- 
idly shaped madly reckless scheme. 


Cy A barman, just returned with 
a fresh order from the middle 
of the room, Michal whispered: 
“Quick, watch for me to give a 
sign to a man in the farthest corner. 
\nd when I’ve given it, knock down 
all the candles on the counter.” 
The barman, well-schooled in Mi- 
chal’s service, merely nodded. Then 
the publican caught a look in Ste- 
fan’s eyes . . . a bewildered, an al- 
most imploring look. Furtively Mi- 
chal beckoned to the man. Very 
furtively. It seemed no more than a 
mere twirl of his long beard to his 
casual clients. But Stefan under- 
stood and staggered to his feet. 
And just as he was rising, the end 
of the room nearest the bar was 
plunged into darkness. A moment 
later the hunted man knew he was 
behind the counter, smuggled through 
the narrow service-slot by Michal’s 
strong hands. 
“Quick, straight ahead, as quick as 


you can. Don’t lose any time.” ~ 

It was Michal’s own voice and Mi- 
chal’s own hand that was piloting the 
fugitive forward through the sheer 
darkness of an obviously narrow pas- 
sage, for Stefan’s shins were barked 
against the cold clammy walls. If he 
but knew it, there was a cellar right 
underneath the bar. A trapdoor led 
down to some rough steps into the 
passage along which they were now 
hurrying. The Orange Dragon could 
boast of many an as yet undiscov- 
ered use. 

And bewildered though Stefan 
knew himself to be, there was yet 
sufficient room somewhere at the back 
of his fogged mind to realize that this 
was the passage used by Michal’s 
smugglers, they always unknown even 
to his trustiest clients. And, if so, 
then where could it possibly lead to? 
Why, into the sea, of course! So 
that was Michal’s reply to his—Ste- 
fan’s—plea for help! Why, he, Ste- 
fan had been an utter fool to imagine 
that a man of Michal’s mettle could 
be wrought upon to change his mind. 
And he’d been a greater fool to fall 
into such a simple trap. Yet, some- 
how, for all this freezing realization 
in him, the fugitive well-nigh im- 
passively let himself be piloted ahead 
by Michal through the sheer darkness 
of the narrow passage. And the pub- 
lican kept silent. All Stefan could 


hear was the labored breathing of the 
older man. 

“Excited at the idea of getting 
even with me,” thought Stefan dully. 
“Well, let him kill me. I would not 
have had any other chance as things 
were. But—” 


ND his teeth began chattering as 

he heard, at no great distance 

either, the rhythmical splash of waves. 

And at this moment Michal halted 

and spoke, briefly, to the limit of 
bluntness, 

“Here, step into moonlight,” he 
jerked an utterly impassive Stefan a 
little to the left. “Here is a port per- 
mit for you, and here is money. Hold 
your tongue, will you? Why, man, | 
was a liar in God’s sight when I told 
Ivan I had it in me to turn informer! 
Not for their dirty money, anyway! 
Listen! It is the gulf ahead of you. 
You will find three steps at the end 
of the passage. See them, don’t you? 
And a boat is always moored there. 
You just get into it and row your- 
self across to the Finnish shore. The 
sea is not likely to be choppy tonight. 
Take the boat and get into freedom. 
And hold your tongue—about me.. .” 

Before the other could as much as 
utter an incoherent word of thanks, 
Michal had turned on his heel... . 
All that reached Stefan was the dull 
echo of the older man’s footsteps. 











— HAS so little need for trivial things 
That once were all important to his mind: 

The grist of pretence that he tried to grind 
Has vanished with youth’s legendary spring. 
Free from false pride and vain imaginings, 
The subtlety of passions that but blind, 
He has awakened consciousness to find 
The world he made but futile shadowings. 


Now with the years’ snowflakes about his head, 
He’s learned how unimportant wealth and fame: 
To know a few well-chosen friends complete 
His joy; an act of service, kind words said 
To others bring him now life’s real acclaim 

Of happiness, arising from defeat. 


“Ghe Gleansing rears 


By Kate RANDLE MENEFEE 
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MAY A POPE RESIGN HIS OFFICE? 


Our religion class is anxious to know whether or not a 
pope may resign his office at any time, and if so under what 
conditions. Has the Church ever met with such instances 
outside the case of Gregory XII? 

Lopr. N. J. Juniors, Immaculate Conception 
High School. 


A pope may resign his office for any cause which seems 
justifiable to his own conscience. There were two other 
instances of resignation, besides that of Gregory XII. Pope 
St. Celestine V resigned in 1294, and Pope John XXII re- 
signed in 1415. 


ST. EXPEDITE 


Will you please give a sketch of the life of St. Expedite? 
PirrspurGH, Pa. M. B. 


Expedite is the fictitious name of a martyr who, ac- 
cording to the Hieronymian Martyrology, suffered with 
Hermogemes and five companions at Miletene in Armenia. 
In the present Roman Martyrology an Expedite is com- 
memorated on April 19th. The Bollandist Delahaye shows 
that not even the name can be established with certainty, 
but is very likely a copyist’s error for Helpedi. Hermo- 
genes and his companions are unknown in Armenia. The 
veneration of Expedite as “a sure expedient in pressing 
and desperate affairs” originated about the year 1700. Ex- 
pedite is represented as a soldier. With one foot he crushes 
a ravem croaking “cras” (tomorrow), while with his right 
hand he points to a sun dial or cross, which bears the in- 
scription “‘hodie” (today). In our own time the Holy See 
has taken measures against the extravagances of this cult. 


TITLE OF CARDINAL 


Why is a cardinal’s first or given name put before the 
title of cardinal, e.g., Patrick, Cardinal Hayes? 
Bayonne, N. J. B.C. 


The style of the Roman Curia from ancient times was to 
give the baptismal name of cardinals, followed by that of 
their titular churches. The family names of cardinals were 
not given because their attachment to their titular churches 
sufficiently distinguished them. But today, especially in 
countries outside Rome, the family names are added for the 
sake of clarity. Thus, Cardinal Hayes proper title is: Pat- 
rick, Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, of the Church of 
Santa Maria in Via. 


EXTENSION OF JUBILEE YEAR 


I have been told that one can make the jubilee again this 
year, Is this true? 
Jersey Crry, N. J. B. H. 


_The pope has graciously extended the time of the Jubilee 
Year Extraordinary until June 30, 1930. 


ADDRESS OF CATHOLIC SEAMEN’S INSTITUTE 


Will you please give me the addresses of the Catholic 
Seamen’s Institute in New York City and in Philadelphia? 
ALIQUIPPA, Pa. M., S. 


The Catholic Seamen’s Institute is located at 422 West 
Street, New York City, and at 1110 South Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


ALBUM OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


Will you please let me know where the Album of the 
Blessed Virgin ts published? 


BETHLEHEM, Pa. N. N. 


We are unable to say. We think that the book is out 


of print. 
DIVORCE AND RE-BAPTISM 


Can a Catholic girl marry a non-Catholic divorced man 
who was baptized in the Lutheran faith? If he were to 


join the Catholic Church would he have to be baptised again? 
Owenssoro, Ky. A. M. 


Catholics can marry any one who is free from impedi- 
ments of either the divine or ecclesiastical law. _Civil 
divorce does not, in the eyes of the Church, dissolve a valid 
marriage bond. Therefore, if the man’s marriage to the 
non-Catholic party was a valid one, {and it is always 
presumed to be so until proved otherwise; for example, on 
account of the presence of some invalidating impediment 
of the divine or ecclesiastical law), the civilly divorced man 
is still bound to his wife. In such a case, therefore, it is 
out of the question for a Catholic girl to contemplate marry- 
ing him. If he should enter the Church his former baptism 
would be investigated, and if there is any reasonable doubt 
about its validity, he will be baptised again conditionally. 
We hope that if he does enter the Church he will do so 
because of conviction that She alone is the True Church of 
Christ, and not for the sake of entering a new marriage. 


OUR FIRST PARENTS’ SIN 


A Catholic made the statement that the sin for which 
Adam and Eve were driven from Paradise was not that of 
eating fruit from a certain tree, but of sinning against 
purity. Please give me an answer. 


WisconsIn, Ix. Vv Vi 


You might ask your Catholic friend to supply you with the 
proof of this ancient, but absurd opinion. Philo, the Jew, 
first made this ridiculous statement in the second century. 
But he was easily refuted by the Fathers from the Holy 
Scriptures. Such an opinion is flatly contradicted by the 
account of the Fall as narrated in the Book of Genesis, chap- 
ters two and three. It is contrary to the sound principles 
of biblical interpretation to see an allegorical meaning when 
the obvious sense is valid. Surely, to hold that the eating 
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of the forbidden fruit means something else is arbitrary and 
audacious. How could there be question of a sin of im- 
purity between two persons who were united in marriage by 
God Himself for the purpose of “filling the earth’? This 
opinion smacks of Freudian philosophy (?), which has one 
cardinal principle for the explanation of human conduct— 
sex. Freud and his disciples with their nasty system see 
“sex” wherever immortal Shakespeare saw “good.” St. 
Paul calls Adam’s sin an act of grave disobedience. His 
contrasts the obedience of the Second Adam (Christ) with 
the disobedience of the first Adam. (See Rom. 5:19.) The 
whole doctrine of the Redemption rests on that parallel. 
There was no question of “sex” in the Atonement. Such a 
thought would be the height of blasphemy. Nor was there 
in the sin of Adam and Eve. How a Catholic could en- 
tertain seriously such an absurdity is beyond comprehension. 


SIN OF THOUGHT 


How long must a bad or immoral thought be in one’s 
mind before he can say that it has been entertained? 


Long enough to make it a perfect human act. A perfect 
human act demands three things; an object, full advertence 
to its moral character, and full consent. In many instances 
it is very difficult to judge whether or not these conditions 
are present. The principles are reasonable and easy to 
understand, but the application of them in particular cases 
is not so easy. The best thing to do is to make known 
your difficulty to your confessor, and abide by his decision. 


LIST OF “THRILLERS” 


Can you tell me where I can secure a list of books suitable 
for a girl of twelve—‘thrillers.’ I would like a list, not 
only of modern books, but also the old “reliables.” 
Brookiyn, N. Y. M., M. 

Girls of twelve years had better avoid “thrillers.” There 
is too much desire for “thrills’ in the human breast to 
encourage it at this tender age. If you write to Benziger 
Brothers, 36 Barclay Street, they will be glad to furnish 
you with a list of suitable books for the young, which 
give clean and worthwhile recreation. 


NAME AND ADDRESS OF CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOP 


Can you tell me the name and address of the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Tokio, Japan? 
Usatia, CAL. j. B. 


His name is Most Rev. Alexius Chambon, P.S.M. A 
letter addressed to him at Tokio, Japan, will reach him. 


CONCERNING RELIGIOUS ORDERS OF MEN 
AND WOMEN 


(1) Is there a religious order of women who make a 
practice of visiting prisoners of both sexes? If so, please 
give the address. 

(2) Is there a cloistered order of Passionist Sisters in 
this country? I do not refer to the teaching community in 
Rhode Island. 

(3) Why are illegitimate girls refused admission to re- 
ligious orders? 

SPRINGFIELD GARDENS, N. Y. M. R. 

(4) Will you please tell me what order a girl who wishes 
to engage in missionary work should join? 

Lynn, Mass. i on 

(5) Could you please kindly furnish me with a list of 
male religious orders and their addresses? I refer particu- 
larly to the teaching orders, 


SANDUSKY, O. E. M. 


(1) The Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart, 337 Cary 
Street, West New Brighton, S. I., engage in this work. 


(2) The cloistered Passionist Sisters have convents in 
Carrick, Pa., and Scranton, Pa. 

(3) Legitimate birth is not prescribed by Canon Law as 
one of the conditions for entrance into the novitiate of re- 
ligious orders. It depends on the rule of the order. When 
legitimacy is demanded it is for the sake of the good name 
of the community. 

(4 & 5) It is impossible to answer these questions. A 
list of all the religious orders in the country is given in the 
Official Catholic Directory, and also in The Catholic Year 
Book. When one is contemplating entrance into an order 
the best thing to do is to seek the advice and direction of 
one’s pastor or confessor. 


PLENARY INDULGENCE 


Will you please explain what a plenary indulgence is, and 
also how to gain one? 
M. E. N. 


NEEDHAM, Mass. 

The nature of a plenary indulgence was explained in the 
March issue of THE Sicn, page 475. The general condi- 
tions for gaining a plenary indulgence are: (a) to be a 
baptized Catholic in good standing; (b) to have the inten- 
tion of gaining it; (c) to perform the conditions laid down 
by the Church. (Usually these are: the reception of thie 
Sacraments of Penance and Holy Communion, the offering 
of alms, visiting churches, penitential works, and prayers 
for the Pope); (e)' to be in the state of grace, at least 
before the last condition is fulfilled. 


ENTRANCE INTO MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 


What are the requirements for entrance into the Order 
of Passionists, and the Maryknoll Fathers? 


Boston, Mass. D. G. 


We advise you to communicate with the V. Rev. Fr. 
Provincial of the Passionist, St. Michael’s Monastery, Union 
City, N. J., and the V. Rev. Superior, American Foreign 
Mission Seminary, Maryknoll, N, Y. 


SUITABLE BOOK 


Would you kindly recommend a book for a gentleman of 
considerable education but who lacks faith. He claims that 
he has prayed for faith many times but without apparent 
SUCCESS. 

Brookiyn, N. Y. N. N. 


“Rebuilding a Lost Faith,” by John Stoddard will be 
very helpful. It costs 60 cents in the paper edition, and 
$1.50 (plus postage) in the cloth. Let him read this book, 
and continue to pray earnestly for the gift of faith. En- 
courage him to lead a good moral life, for “he that doth 
truth cometh to the light.” 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


What does the Church hold against Christian Science? 
New York, N. Y. N. N. 


The Catholic Church regards Christian Science as neither 
Christian nor scientific. It is not Christian because it does 
not hold to the truth which Christ taught, nor is it scientific 
because it does not hold what reason and experience demon- 
strate. This modern phenomenon was conceived in the 
fantastic brain of a scheming old woman, who was periodi- 
cally subject to epileptic fits. It is not strange, therefore, 
that her system partakes of the character of its founder. 
One of Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy’s cardinal principles is that 
nothing exists save mind. Matter, therefore, has no being. 
As a consequence pain and suffering have no reality. How 
any reasonable man, let alone any Catholic, could regard 
such an absurdity with any respect, when he calls to mind the 
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maimed, the blind, the lepers, and other afflicted souls which 
Christ Our Lord healed, is beyond us. Such a system would 
nullify the atoning sacrifice of Jesus Himself, which was 
effected, as St. Paul says, “through the blood of the cross.” 
Should you wish to read further about this ridiculous science 
we recommend “The Truth About Christian Science,” 
by Fr. Searle, C.S.P., and also the Life of Mrs. Eddy, by 
Dakin. (Published by Scribner’s, New York). 


PASSIONIST TERTIARY 


What ts a tertiary of the Passionist Order? 


St. Paut, Minn. a 


A tertiary is a member of a religious association of per- 
sons living in the world, who strive after Christian per- 
fection in a manner comfortable with their station in life, 
under the direction of and according to the spirit of the 
Religious Order, with which the association is affiliated, 
abiding by the rules approved for the association by the Holy 
See. Thus there are tertiaries of the Order of St. Francis, 
of St. Dominic, and other orders. Strictly speaking, there 
are no Passionist tertiaries; but those who belong to the 
Archconfraternity of the Passion, and try to live in the 
spirit of the Passionist Order, are sometimes called tertiaries. 


CONCERNING ST. JUDE 


I have heard that after receiving a favor from St. Jude a 
person at some later date is given a cross to bear by this 
saint. Is this true? 

DunkIRK, N. Y. M. M. 


No, it is not true. Such an erroneous notion is founded 
on the false principle that because a thing happens after 
something else, it was caused by that something else. If a 
person suffers shipwreck after having boarded a boat on 
Friday, the 13th, it doesn’t follow that the shipwreck hap- 
pened because he took ship on that day. 


ABOUT THE MASONS 


(1) I was informed that the Masonic Order was founded 
by cardinals and bishops, which, of course, means that the 
Masons were Catholics at one time. If this is the case, 
what severed their relations? Why can’t a person be a 
Mason and a Catholic at the same time? 

BrooKtyn, N. Y. A 

(2) Is it possible under any circumstances for a man to 
be a member of the Masonic Order and at the same time a 
Catholic in good standing? Is such a thing as a dispensa- 
tion possible? 

BrockTon, Mass. 5. Wi 


(1) The Masonic Guilds of the Middle Ages were asso- 
ciations of Catholic workers in stone, who banded together 
for mutual assistance in maintaining their craft, and also 
giving edification in the observing of their religious duties. 
When they were such they enjoyed the blessing of the 
Church. But it cannot be maintained that the clergy or 
hierarchy founded the guilds, any more than it can be said 
that the clergy, as such, founded the Knights of Columbus, 
The Masonic Order, as we know it today, is a substantially 
different society from the medieval tradesmen’s guilds. In 
the beginning some of the Catholic members of the trades- 
men’s guilds may have passed over into the Masonic Order, 
but it cannot be maintained that the Church ever blessed that 
organization. By passing over to the Masonic Order these 
former Catholics entered a society which contradicted the 
ends and aims of the medieval guilds, and was diametrically 
opposed to them in religious matters. The first reformers 
ot the sixteenth century were all Catholics at one time, but 
when they joined the religious revolt they ceased to be 
Catholics because they renounced their allegiance to the 


doctrines of the Church. And so with the Masons. 

(2) No, it is impossible for a man to be a Catholic and 
a Mason at the same time, just as it is impossible to be a 
Catholic and a Baptist at the same time. The principles 
of the Church and the lodge are diametrically opposed. Nor 
is there such a thing as a dispensation from the Church 
to allow any of the faithful to remain members of the order. 
Provision has been made concerning other condemned so- 
cieties in regard to nominal membership, but not in regard 
to the Masonic Order. 


THREE UNRELATED QUESTIONS 


(1) How should one send Mass intentions to a missionary 
priest who has given a mission in one’s parish? (2) Why 
are women not permitted to hold lighted candles, as the men 
do, when the baptismal vows are renewed at the close of 
a mission? (3) Is it considered sinful for Catholic girls 
to read literature pertaining to birth control, even though this 
is done merely to be up on the subject? 


CamDEN, N. J. E. G. 


(1) If you know his address, send the offering in a reg- 
istered letter, and make known the intention for which the 
Mass is to be said. 

(2) It is the custom with many missionaries not to have 
the candles lighted for fear of the women’s clothing or 
headgear catching fire. 

(3) We can see no other reason than dangerous curi- 
osity, when young girls wish to read about birth control. 
It is especially to be condemned when such knowledge is 
sought from the literature of professed birth-control propa- 
gandists. If your motive in reading is not mere curiosity, 
we advise you to read “Birth Control,” and “The Church 
and Eugenics,” by Father Conway, C. S. P. They state 
the Catholic and reasonable view of this disagreeable thing. 


APOSTOLATE OF SUFFERING 


A bedridden woman is trying to be resigned to God's 
will. She has heard that everyone has a mission to per- 
form on earth, and she wonders what could her mission be. 
New York, N. Y. M. S. 


Our mission in life is to give glory to God by doing His 
blessed will. The common way to give glory to God is to 
keep His commandments. To do that well means to do 
everything. “Fear God and keep His commandments, for 
this is all man.” Each one, no matter in what state he may 
be, can keep these commandments, provided he does what 
lies in his power, and beseeches God for His helping grace. 
Those who are prostrated with sickness have the opportunity 
to glorify God in an especial manner when they accept their 
sufferings in a spirit of penitence and resignation and in 
imitation of Jesus, carry the cross without murmur or com- 
plaint. By so doing they exhibit the virtues of Jesus, Who 
“when joy was set before Him endured the cross, despising 
the shame.” Such sufferings preach the most efficacious of 
sermons to those who are continually complaining of their 
lot. Their cheerfulness under the heavy hand of affliction 
is like a ray of encouragement to hearts which may be 
burdened with sorrow. This means to practice solid virtue, 
and when one does that he is fulfilling his mission in life, 


VIGIL 


Could you give me some information regarding a book 
called “Vigil?” 


Newton CENTER, Mass. A. McC. 


“Vigil” was reviewed in the January, 1930, issue of THe 
Sicn. It was written by a sister of Notre Dame de Namur 
for Religious, especially Sisters. It can be obtained through 
Tue Sicn. Price $2.00, postage 10 cents extra. 
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SUPREME TRIBE OF BEN HUR 


May a Catholic join the lodge of “Ben Hur”?—N. N. 

There is no explicit prohibition to join this organization, 
but because there is an atmosphere of Freemasonry about 
it we feel that it is not to be recommended to Catholics. 
There are so many excellent Catholic organizations in the 
country that one wonders why members of the Church 
contemplate joining societies such as the Supreme Tribe of 
Ben Hur. 


A PUZZLED READER 


(1) I am nearing thirty, single, and always have led a 
clean life. I am puzzled over matrimony. Is it necessary 
or proper for a person to wait till he (or she) meets one 
that he (or she) loves before getting married, or is it suf- 
ficient to just respect and like the other party a little without 
any very strong attraction or admiration? (2) The Scrip- 
ture says, “increase and multiply’; and somewhere else it 
says, “he that giveth his virgin in marriage doth well, and 
he that giveth her not doth better.’ It is hard for one to 
know what God wants him to do. (3) We have no guaran- 
tee before a child is born, or after either, whether it will lead 
a good or bad life, or go to Heaven or to Hell. So why 
should any couple be responsible for the birth of a child 
that might suffer for all eternity in Hell? 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. —N. N. 


(1) It is better to marry some one for love. Marriage 
lasts until death, and only “love is as strong as death.” 
Perhaps some of our readers might offer you some pertinent 
advice on this subject. 

(2) There is no general command from God to marry. 
Human nature generally provides for the propagation of 
the human race, (unless the doctrine of birth control be- 
comes operative). When God spoke these words to Adam 
and Eve He bestowed a blessing upon their wedded life. 
It could not have been a command, because God pronounced 
the same words over the birds and fishes who were incapable 
of receiving a command. The married life is for the gen- 
erality of men and women. The celibate life is for the 
select few. When Christ recommended this kind of life He 
said: “he that can take it, let him take it.” (Matt. 19:12.) 
St. Paul had this in mind when he wrote in the famous 
seventh chapter of the First Corinthians: “he that giveth 
his virgin in marriage doth well, and he that giveth her not 
doth better.” 

If one is in doubt concerning this matter let him ask 
light of God, and also seek advice from his pastor or con- 
fessor. 

(3) Unless a person is born he will not be able to go 
either to Heaven or to Hell. And if a person is born he 
will be a human being with the power to choose either good 
or evil, and take the consequences. So the only way to 
take away the possibility of a child going to Hell is not to 
have children at all. But at the same time you fail to give 
him a chance to go to Heaven. The only way to look at 
this question is to follow the common sense of mankind. 


THE INCREDIBLE BORGIAS 


Is “The Incredible Borgias,’ by Achmed Abdullah, au- 
thentic history? Will you kindly publish the truth about 
this famous family? 

Brookiyn, N. Y. —F. S. 


We have not read the above mentioned book, but we 
think that it is fair to presume that it is not “authentic 
history.” The very title indicates that the usual unfair 
treatment of this much abused family is to be expected. 
For a more sober and unbiased account of the Borgias we 
recommend you to read The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. 1, 
page 289, under the title “Alexander VI.” 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS. 


J. J. C., East Orance, N. J.; A. McP., Evizaseta, N. J.; 
J. O’B., New York, N. Y.; R. M. G., Dunxirk, N. Y.; 
L. C. B., Newark, N. J.; C. M., Invincton, N. J.; M. j. 
M., On. Crrv, Pa.; C. M., Home Crry, Pa.; S. M. P.; 
WasHINGTON, Pa.; M. E. K., Paterson, N. J.; J. K., 
PittsBurGH, Pa.; E. J. B., St. Louis, Mo.; M. A. F., Wesr 
OranceE, N. J.; B. S., ANAHEIM, CaL.; H. v’E., East 
E_muurst, N. Y.; J. E. P., Newton, Mass.; F. A. G., 
LouisviLLeE, Ky.; E. J. C., Orrawa, Canapa; G. W. M., 
CLEVELAND, O. M. G., New York, N. Y.; J. R. K., Rosetre 
Park, N. J.; A. F., Wrnpsor Locks, Conn.; M. D., Som- 
ERVILLE, Mass. 


THANKSGIVING TO ST. JUDE 


After months of prayer to the Blessed Virgin, St. Jude, 
and many other saints as well, we were faced with a seem- 
ingly hopeless culmination of an affair. Two days before 
the limit, while reading the thanksgivings in Tue Sien, | 
made a new and fervent plea to St. Jude. The favor was 
granted that day. 

Cuicaco, It. —R. P. W. 


My brother has not been to Confession in thirty-five years. 
I have been praying to the Blessed Virgin for nineteen years, 
and to St. Jude for six months. Two weeks ago my 
brother went to Confession and Communion. I want to 
thank the Blessed Virgin and St. Jude for what they have 
done for me. 
DorcHEstTeErR, Mass. —E. S. 


For eight years I prayed for a special intention which 
seemed impossible to obtain. At last, two weeks after we 
made a novena to St. Jude, our request was granted. 

Pine Lawn, Mo. —P. F. M. 


I have received one of the most consoling graces from 
God. For years I prayed for the conversion of a sinner, 
that he might return to the Church and practise his duties. 
For about five years I have asked St. Jude to intercede in 
my behalf. Last week the poor sinner received the Holy 
Sacraments. I am so happy. All thanks to God and St. 
Jude. 

Proviwence, R. I. —F. A. 

Among others who wish to make public thanksgiving to 
St. Jude are: 

E. S., Bronx, N. Y.; K. O’N., Proviwence, R. I.; D. F., 
PittspurcH, Pa.; M. J. O’D., Bripceport, Conn.; H. B., 
NEEDHAM, Mass.; H. I. C., L. I. City, N. Y.; M. G., New 
Haven, Conn.; G. A., Cincinnati, O.; M. D., SomerviiLe, 
Mass.; M. C. S., Bronx, N. Y.; E. L. D., Newsurcs, 
N. Y.; A. F. L., Wetiestey, Mass.; A. T. H., Jersey (ity, 
N. J.; D. D., Sommervitte, Mass.; D. M. B., TERRE 
Haute, Inp.; P. M., Ranway, N. J.; C. McC., Brappock, 
Pa.; R. G. F., Artincton, Mass.; M. B., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; 
M. G., PuHiapetputia, Pa.; R. J. S., St. Avsans, N. Y.; 
M. J. R., New Haven, Conn.; M. R., Mitttown, N. J.; 
A. P. B., Attston, Mass.; M. M. S., New York, N. Y.; 
M. V. N., Wuitestone, N. Y.; E. K., New York, N. Y.; 
J. P., New York, N. Y.; M. A. F., Brooxtyn, N. Y.:; A. 
C. H., Dorcuester, Mass.; K. M., Satem, Mass.; W. 11. G., 
New A.pany, Inp.; U. M., McKeesport, Pa.; A. M. M.. 
Dunkirk, N. Y.; M. E. O’C., —; M. B. C., Cuicaco, ILL.; 
H. O., La Sate, Itt.; W. A. E., Brockton, Mass.; K. B., 
Los ANGELEs, CaL.; F. M. McK., Bronx, N. Y.; A. D., 
SomervILLe, Mass.; L. L., Tuckanor, N. Y.; L. M. W., 
Newark, N. J.; R. M. C., Somervitte, Mass.; M. McE.. 
BioomFieEtp, N. J.; M. B., New York, N. Y.; M. L., —: 
R. S., DorcHester, Mass.; L. K., —; E. D., Hartroxv, 
Conn.; C. L., Bayonne, N. J.; L. J. O’B., ExizanetH, 
N. J.; B. C. L., Mystic, Conn.; A. M. P., Newark, N. J.; 
I. H. C., Waeeric, West Va.; E. K., New York, N. Y.; 
A. L. K., Meprorp, Mass.; M. N. B., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; 
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E. P., Brooktyn, N. Y.; E. A. N., Roxsury, Mass.; P. 


J. F., No. Camprince, Mass.; C. M. S., DorcHEsTer, Mass. ; 
J. W., No. Puivapeipuia, Pa.; K. T. C., Dunmore, Pa.; 
C. R. D., Harrison, N. Y.; M. D. McC., —; M. C. M., 
Norwicu, Conn.; M. K., Bricuton, Mass.; M. G., —; 
G. B., Brockton, Mass.; L. M. McK., Kenstncton, Conn.; 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THE SIGN has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of hts life, it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession of 
this Apostle who has been for centuries styled “Helper 
in Cases Despaired Of.’ Copies of the pamphlet are 
10 cents each or 15 for $1.00. 




















Gommunications 





SISTERS OF CHARITY 
EpiTror OF THE SIGN: 


May I call your attention to an answer in the April issue 
of THe Sicn, page 542. It is regarding the Sisters of 
Charity of Halifax. 

You stated that they, the Sisters of Charity of Halifax, 
were founded by several members of Mother Seton’s Order in 
New York. That is true. 

You also stated that they wear the same black habit and 
the tight-fitting black cap, the same as the New York Com- 
munity. Let me correct you. 

They wear the same black dress, pleated apron, pleated 
cape, rosary, white stiff linen cuffs. They do not wear the 
black cap. 

You stated that their nearest Convent is at 788 Harrison 
Avenue in Boston. The Institution at that address is not 
conducted by the Sisters of Charity of Halifax, but by the 
original Sisters of Charity, founded by St. Vincent de Paul. 

They have several Convents in Massachusetts; two in 
Dorchester, one in Roxbury, one in Lowell, one in South 
Lawrence, and at Wellesley Hills they conduct the Academy 
oi the Assumption and St. Joseph’s Academy. 

In New York they have houses in Brooklyn, Staten Is- 
land, Flushing, and Woodside. They have Convents in 
Seattle and Mount St. Helen’s, both:in the State of Wash- 
ington. They are all over Canada, being primarily a 
Canadian Community with their Motherhouse, Novitiate and 
College at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


MATTAPAN, Mass. —F. A. 


MUSIC AT MASS 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Permit me to say in reference to the communication “Music 
at Mass,” by J. B. Curley in the April issue of THE Sicn, 
that I am fully in sympathy with all that the writer said. 

Before this I called attention in our diocesan organ to 
this abuse of God’s gift and the indifference towards sacred 
worship, as well as to the wrong done to our children in 
neglecting this part of their education in some of our 
parochial institutions. Wt:cu youngsters in the grades can 
be taught the proper use of Latin vowels, no matter what 
their mother tongue may be, then why that indifference 
towards the proper pronunciation from those who sit on our 
school boards in our States for years and years? Is any- 


thing good enough in the music and language at divine 
service ? 


God has not blessed all his children with the same talents, 
but surely those responsible for these abuses could be taught 
to understand, appreciate, and insist on the proper use neces- 
sary for the honor and glory of God and His Church. Un- 
fortunately the Motu Proprio of the saintly Pope Pius X, 
dated November 22, 193, as well as the Apostolic Constitu- 
tion, dated December 20, 1928, of His Holiness, Pius XI— 
Divinus Cultus Sanctorum—and the recent Encyclical, are 
simply scraps of paper, to say the least. 

Some of our supposed hymns carry little or no expression 
to help fill the soul with sentiments towards God, His 
Mother, or the Saints, whom they are intended to honor. 

To my mind one of the reasons for the unbecoming be- 
havior at church and lack of devotion is that those who 
attend imagine that the music is for the entertainment of 
the congregation instead of being part of the worship due to 
God. Alas! even then it fails in many cases. Those who 
try to attune their heart strings in accord with the services 
become frantic when forced to listen to the sounds described 
by the writer above mentioned. 


S1rerRA Mapre, CAL. M. GoetTtTLer. 


LEGAL TESTIMONY 


Epiror oF THE SIGN: 


It is a real pleasure to renew my subscription to THE 
Sicn. There is no Catholic paper, so far as I know, that 
can equal THe SIGN in its varied educational features, its 
quotations from non-Catholic papers and writers in praise 
of Catholic doctrine, and their criticisms of bigotry in their 
own camp, its stimulating editorials, and the interesting 
letters from the Mission field. How little the laity know 
of the sacrifices made by the good. Missionaries, and the 
dangers to which they are constantly exposed in their ef- 
forts to spread the Gospel of Christ in pagan lands. 

I am satisfied that THe Sicn should be better known in 
Catholic families, and, if it were possible, in the families 
of those who do not profess the Faith. It is doing splendid 
missionary and educational work, for it is neither dry nor 
prosaic. It is the only paper (and I have several coming 
to my home), whose non-arrival would cause me keen dis- 
appointment. 


Boston, Mass. Patrick O’LoucHLIn. 


CATHOLIC EVIDENCE GUILD 
EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 


Some years ago you were interested in launching a 
campaign of the Catholic Evidence Guild. Many inspiring 
letters were sent in to THe SIGN approving this campaign. 
I know I was enthusiastic about it. The time appears ripe 
for starting something of this kind. People want religion— 
and the true religion. Why not give it to them? I ex- 
pected something to come out of this, but for the past six 
months or so nothing has been said or done about it. What 
is the matter? 


New York, N. Y. P. J. O’Brien. 


@ CATHOLIC RADIO HOUR 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I wonder what other Catholics think about the Catholic 
Radio Hour. For my part I think that the talks are above 
the heads of the ordinary listener, whether Catholic or 
non-Catholic—too highfalutin’ as it were. Why can’t we 
hear something simpler, more fundamental, and practical. I 
suppose the preachers think that they must talk learned and 
scientific and abstract when they come before the micro- 
phone. If they could only be natural, and talk through the 
air as they would talk to a simple inquirer. Instead of 
learned talks on the immorality of the soul, why not tell 
us why every man must practise religion, why obedience to 
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God comes before obedience to the State, what is the atti- 
tude of the Church towards divorce, birth control, Free- 
masonry, and so forth—and why? People are not interested 
in abstract thought. Most people can’t think much anyway. 
I include Catholics in this. Notice how the tabloids are 
putting the other papers out of business? Catholic priests 
have a glorious opportunity. Let them give good, solid, 
simple talks. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. Ernest PLUNKETT. 


MR. JOYCE REPLIES 


Ep1tor oF Tue SIGN: 


I regret that my article “Retreats and The Lay Aposto- 
late,” in the April issue should so pain a reader from Hyde 
Park, Mass. No writer can expect every reader to agree 
with his views, but when a correspondent takes issue with 
such engaging frankness, I feel that he (or she) should 
be not only candid but equally specific. It may be that my 
article was “a maze of phraseology,” and a “flood of verbi- 
age” and that I am “laboring under a pessimistic complex.” 
Even so, I do not relish being labelled a “Rip Van Winkle” 
who has been sleeping all his life.” 

Now my dear fellow townsman—for I, too, am a Bostonian 
—while I regret that my mental endowments may produce 
only “jejune and school room efforts,” I regret even more 
that you do not make your criticism constructive. Any hon- 
est writer welcomes constructive criticism, for language is 
at best a difficult vehicle of thought to master and, there- 
fore, always imperfect. It appears that the difficulty in 
this instance lies with the facts from which I deduced cer- 
tain definite conclusions. 

The article in question is unsatisfactory to me because it 
is a digest of a much more detailed exposition of the 
subject contained in a paper I read before the Second 
National Conference of Retreat Leagues at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in January, 1929. The facts as stated, however, stand and 
I must insist on their acceptance until and unless they are 
disproven. If memory serves, I specifically mentioned the 
breaking down of Christian morality in America, the in- 
crease in divorce, the widespread crime wave, and the 
scandalous disrespect for authority that is so prevalent. If 
my correspondent will take the trouble to refer to President 
Hoover’s first message to Congress on April 22, 1929, he 
will find that our Chief Executive uttered a most scathing 
indictment of the American people on substantially the same 
grounds. If my facts are baseless, will my critic subscribe 
to the President’s? And will he then act in concert with the 
relatively small number of Catholic laymen and laywomen 
who are bending every effort to correct their cause? 

My critic affords me great amusement in the second 
paragraph of his contribution. For, although I am the 
head of a large business organization and the father of a 
numerous family, I have found time—or, rather, made the 
time—since my graduation from Harvard to make a rather 
wide study of the field into which I ventured in my article. 
For many years it has been my privilege to be closely 
associated with the late Mrs. Martha Moore Avery and Mr. 
David Goldstein in their efforts to meet the oppositidh on 
their own ground and to defend and spread Catholic truth 
in public. I have spoken with Mr. Goldstein on Boston 
Common and for seventeen years, have been a regular 
speaker at the Common Cause Forum in Boston, crossing 
swords with Atheists, Agnostics and Socialists, as well as 
explaining Catholic truth to well disposed non-Catholics. 
As a member of the Lecture Bureau of the Massachusetts 
State Council Knights of Columbus, I have been and am 
trying to interest our Knights of Columbus in the field of 
Catholic Action. In recent years, as a delegate to National 
Conventions of Laymen’s Retreat Leagues, I have tried to 
bring forth from the ranks of Retreatants an American 


Catholic Evidence Guild, and the response in some parts of 
our country is already most gratifying. I have spoken in 
many States, as well as more than once over the radio, on 
this and similar subjects. 

May I suggest that, instead of criticizing the efforts of 
some who are doing their best to spread Catholic truth— 
often at considerable sacrifice—it would be better for such 
a talented writer to align himself with the organizations 
that exist for this purpose and assist those who are carrying 
on in face of difficulties. 

I trust, Mr. Editor, that you will pardon the persona! 
references above, which are extremely distatesful to me, 
but which I feel are required under the circumstances. And 
if my good friend from Hyde Park—whose modesty requires 
him to veil his identity under the cloak of anonymity— 
will go to the trouble to meet me (I am easy to find), I am 
sure he will be a welcome addition to the ranks of those who 
are working along the lines proposed in the article he ques- 
tions. 

May God grant that we Catholics who comprise “the 
third rank” may know what we speak or write about, con- 
ciliate whatever petty differences may exist among us, and 
work together for the foundation of an American Catholic 
Evidence Guild which, in my humble judgment, is an indis- 
pensable requisite to the more rapid spread of Catholic 
belief and the rescue of America “from the slough of de- 
cadence into which we appear to be fast slipping.” 


Boston, Mass. Epwarp W. Joyce. 


BARRING CATHOLIC TEACHERS: 
PRAYING THE MASS 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


In the April issue of THe Sicn there is an editorial 
headed “Bigotry in Harriman, N. Y.” May Tue Sien and 
all our Catholic papers and magazines discuss this case 
thoroughly and encourage Catholics to protest against for- 
bidding Catholi¢ teachers from teaching in public schools. 
Catholics are more numerous in the North than in the 
South, so in the North they can sooner get a hearing. 

This is a serious question, which must be settled not 
only in the State of New York, but more so in Texas and 
other southern States, where Protestantism is predominant. 
Some Catholic teachers, sad to say, become disloyal to God's 
Church, hoping to get positions in public schools. God pity 
them! May northern Catholics come to our assistance. 

Mr. J. B. Curley of New York City has a letter in the 
same issue which contains these words: “what impressed 
me most in this instruction was the insistence that it was 
not the time to pray the beads, or the stations of the cross, 
or litanies, or private prayers.” These words the writer of 
the letter heard in a sermon on “How to assist at Mass.” 
More sermons should be delivered on this great subject. 

Are there many churches which comply with this sug- 
gestion? In most of our churches during the month of 
May and October children and teachers say the rosary. Can 
these two things be done properly at the same time? Is not 
the importance of the Mass lost by so doing? 


DenTON, TEX. (Rev.) RayMonpD VERNIMONT. 


Epitor’s Note:—Mr. William J. Hoffman, after a fair 
trial, was found unfit to teach by Frank P. Graves, Com- 
missioner of Education of New York State, and his license 
was revoked. Mr. Graves declared that Mr. Hoffman might 
seek to regain his license under .: laws of the State of 
New York after he has established “by satisfactory evidence 
that he has in fact acquired a proper appreciation «t 
American ideals of tolerance in religion.” We hope chat 
Mr. Hoffman’s dismissal will be a warning to those who re 
inclined to discriminate unfairly when there is question of 
appointing teachers to public school. 





Fig ures on Pa rade 


REFLECTIONS ON THE MATTER OF STATISTICS 


N MATHEMATICS, opinion is 
expressed by _ statistics. 
Sometimes _ statisticians 
themselves do not know 

this. They invest statistics with the 
infallibility of mathematical conclu- 
sions merely because they are ex- 
pressed by the same symbols. 

Yet a symbol is only a sign. It 
stands for something else. It is rep- 
resentative. Thus a number may 
indicate not only quantity, but also 
a person, a house, a regiment, a les- 
son, a pool ball, an inning, a strike, 
an automobile, a Presbyterian church, 
or what not. While a number al- 
ways points out the relation of a per- 
son, place, or thing, to others in the 
same relationship, it serves, never- 
theless, as a complete and adequate 
name or description. 

So it is unscientific, if no more, to 
assume that whatever is expressed by 
number possesses the inerrancy of 
mathematically demonstrated conclu- 
sions. Yet men who would resent the 
charge of misrepresentation, call upon 
statistics to support fragile theses, 
and with a flourish of finality assure 
the world that there is no more room 
for doubt. 

With statistics they plot graphs and 
charts, as full of mystery and sol- 
emnity as the cabalistic codes of 
medieval necromancers, Their charts 
they endow with the stability of 
natural laws, and extort from them 
prophecies of the future. Yet the 
very elements of which the charts are 
composed are not accurate measure- 
ments. Men attempt, but they can- 
not accomplish it, to express mo- 
tives, emotions, aims, and circum- 
stances by cold, unfeeling figures. 
These figures, which form the very 
basis of their charts, leave unregis- 
tered the most potent factors in the 
activity which they are meant to 
represent. But even if figures were 
adequate to gauge precisely human 
reactions to every impulse, they still 
could offer no unerring conjecture as 
to human responsiveness in the fu- 
ture. Man is not governed by blind 
instinct. Statisticians must assume 
this, if they regard as certain, proph- 
ecies of his future conduct deduct- 
ed from records of his actions in 
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the past. At most, they can be opin- 
ions. 

The records themselves do not ac- 
curately represent the social and 
spiritual elements of the conduct 
which they represent. They make no 
profession of measuring them. But 
even the substantial fact which they 
claim to record, they frequently dis- 
tort because they have been cleverly 
manipulated. And here the guileless- 
ness of the statistician is amazing. 
How often does he require a notary’s 
seal to be appended to the statistical 
sheet on which he constructs his 
arguments? How often does he even 
inquire into the integrity of the com- 
piler? Does he ever strive to learn 
whether the accountant is competent? 
Does it concern him that there might 
have been some motive for conceal- 
ing the truth? Yet since the inaugu- 
ration of the income tax, it should be 
ro secret to any person moderately 
well informed, that figures can be so 
arranged as to balance accurately, 
while concealing real conditions from 
the scrutiny of even the elect. But 
the statistician salves his conscience 
by reminding himself that the figures 
are just about what they should be. 
And in that act he substitutes his own 
opinion for the mathematical meas- 
urement. And afterwards, when he 
quotes figures to prove his contention, 
he lies to those who hear him. He 
is really giving his own opinion, and 
by unfair tactics startling his audience 
into conviction by rehearsing figures 
he has not verified. 

But apart from the dishonesty of 
recorders, records are likely to be in- 
accurate on another score. In the 
last analysis, great numbers of rec- 
ords depend upon the tally sheets of 
a host of subordinates, often very 
poorly informed. Ignorance and in- 
dolence conspire to obscure from the 
vision of the poorly equipped em- 
ployee the necessity of accuracy in 
keeping records. The existence of 
time clocks is unassailable testimony 
to this. Employees will work through 
a whole day neglecting the record 
that is required; and then at the end 
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of the day they will sit down and 
compute roughly the amount of ma- - 
terial used, the quantity of goods re- 
ceived, the number of customers 
served, and so forth. Such records 
cannot be more than opinions, and 
opinions of persons least fitted to give 
them. 

So far we have discussed the value 
of records which profess to be such. 
Statistics are also gathered by even a 
less efficient means, namely, the ques- 
tionnaire. Here questions are asked 
persons who have not kept records. 
When the questionnaire is received, 
they either neglect it or answer it. If 
they answer, it is usually through a 
sense of gratification at their own 
accomplishments. Their opinion of 
their work is a good one. They set 
about to gather what figures they can 
to confirm this opinion. Despite the 
inadequacy of such figures, and they 
must be so in the absence of records, 
the questionnaire is returned fully 
answered, the defect in actual figures 
being supplied by personal conviction. 
And the questionnaire can be no more 
than an opinion. The census is a 
rather ancient form of the question- 
naire. But it is not free from the 
probability of inaccuracy. -One can 
scarcely be blamed for suspecting that 
at least some of the census gatherers 
are not entirely honest. It seems 
unlikely that the Government should 
be eminently successful where other 
employers have failed. Given the 
proper motive for concealing figures, 
a certain proportion of census gath- 
erers would succumb to the tempta- 
tion. 


a prmees though he is not delib- 
erately dishonest, the census 


gatherer may be negligent. He may 
overlook facts that are required to 
make his report complete. He may 
even, through negligence, report the 
very contrary of the truth. He may 
also be deceived. This would be 
probable in the ages of women. Par- 
ents, fearing an investigation, might 
fail to report the names of their chil- 
dren who were illegally at work. 
Fugitives from justice would not ap- 
pear on the record. Aliens, illegally 
in the country, would not be reported. 
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On the other hand, persons with 
domiciles in several places, may have 
their names set down two or more 
times. While these eventualities 
might conceivably cancel one another, 
the net result is not a mathematical 
conclusion, but an opinion. It is an 
expert opinion, if you will, but an 
opinion, none the less. 


HE national census does not 
labor under the objection that 
can be made to most other tables of 
statistics. Whether based on records 
or questionnaires, they are mostly re- 
stricted to one business, to one lo- 
cality, or to a few persons. While 
one business may be typical of an- 
other, it is not fair to apply the sta- 
tistics of one to the other, or the 
figures of one locality to the whole 
country. It is not pertinent to say 
that the locality is typical. I doubt 
whether such a locality can be found. 
But even so, one has no assurance 
that men in that locality are acting 
according to type. While all material 
circumstances might seem to indicate 
that they should, they may be per- 
verse enough, and that is the preroga- 
tive of mankind, to act contrary to 
normal expectations. Sometimes 
tables have been built upon the ob- 
servation of only a thousand subjects. 
Representatives of various groups 
have been chosen. But they may have 
been poor representatives. It is far 
from accurate to base the report of 
the conduct of one hundred million 
persons on the actions and reactions 
of a thousand. It seems that such a 
conclusion would not stand very high 
even as an opinion. 

As a result of these considerations, 
it appears that the honest writer or 
speaker will never attempt to create 
by statistics an impression greater 
than is warranted by them. It would 
scarcely serve a writer’s cause to say 
that his proposition is held by a 
stoker or a longshoreman. It may be 
that the longshoreman has a great 
fund of common sense, and that were 
he well known, his opinion might be 
respected. But a longshoreman usu- 
ally is not an authority on any sub- 
ject that is not bound up with his 
work. The prudent writer simply 
omits to mention with whom he 
shares his opinion. So, too, the hon- 
est writer should simply omit many 
tables of statistics. They carry, in 
many instances, no more authority 
than would the opinion of the long- 
shoreman. And even those statistics 
which he quotes, he should give as an 


opinion, showing, if he will, the like- 
lihood of its being correct, but not 
insinuating its infallibility. 

But they who use statistics seldom 
approach their audience with this 
honesty. They have a case to make, 
and the statistics must help to make 
it. Statistics, already unreliable 
enough, are made more so by the dis- 
honesty of him who uses them. They 
are arranged, concealed, and distort- 
ed to prove his case, or to exagger- 
ate the weakness of his opponent’s. 

Take the argument from aver- 
ages. The average in a statistical 
table means something mathematical- 
ly. It is of value to a security com- 
pany, because its profits are derived 
mathematically. It makes no dif- 
ference to the insurance company, 
whether more men die in Chicago this 
year than last, and fewer in Phila- 
delphia, so long as the average is not 
disturbed. The number of dollars it 
makes in profit is a mathematical con- 
sideration, and is affected by the aver- 
age. 

But beyond its mathematical im- 
portance, the average means nothing. 
It has no importance in biology, psy- 
chology, sociology, or any other 
branch of philosophy, because there 
is no average man. The argument 
from the average is usually that of 
the man who wishes to minimize the 
importance of the work, or the de- 
sirability of a quality, the statistics 
of which he is quoting. The aver- 
age usually seems insignificant. Such 
is the per capita argument. When 
the capitalist wishes to lull the pro- 
letariat to sleep, he resorts to the per 
capita argument. He assures the poor 
that there are only a few hundred 
dollars of wealth per capita in the 
United States. He conceals the small 
number of persons in whom the 
wealth is concentrated. He does not 
given their per capita wealth. He 
makes an argument by assuming that 
a hundred million persons share the 
wealth of a few. 

That such an argument is partisan 
and unwarranted appears from the 
fact that he predicates future value 
after equal distribution upon present 
value before distribution. 

The unreliability of the per cap- 
ita cost of educating a child may be 
deduced by adding together teachers’ 
salaries, janitors’ salaries, cost of heat 
and light, cost of books, and the like, 
and then dividing by the number of 
children educated. Now, suppose an- 
other child is educated by the same 
system. It requires no more light, 


heat, janitor or teaching service. Yet, 
statisticians would say it costs as 
much to educate the additional child 
as those who were in school when the 
statistics were compiled. Or to make 
the argument appear absurd, we 
might remark that in colleges where 
tuition is charged, the addition of a 
new pupil would cut the cost of edu 
cating the students already there, and 
render proper a refund to those who 
had paid on the prior basis. That 
argument would be as good as that 
of the woman who wished to have ten 
pamphlets printed at the per capita 
cost quoted to her on a thousand. 


HE argument from an average is 

as unreliable. Suppose that in 
the fighting in the Argonne, reports 
had come to the United States that 
every day a soldier was dying to a 
given length of battle front. It 
would be absurd if the battle front 
were taken to be the whole length of 
front from Belgium to Switzerland. 
It would be at least inadequate, even 
if the front were assumed to be that 
merely of the engagement being 
fought. It would leave out of con- 
sideration the points where the sev- 
erest fighting took the largest toll of 
life. It would assume that every ob- 
stacle presented the same difficul- 
ties, that every machine gun of enemy 
had been nicely arranged to care for 
so many American soldiers, and that 
by some sort of magical touch each 
machine gun managed to account for 
the number of soldiers assigned 
to it. 

The argument from percentage is 
really a variation of the argument 
from the average, Its tendency is 
also to minimize. Percentage is al- 
ways expressed in smaller figures 
than actual volume. Ten per cent of 
the persons in the United States 
might seem a small number in rela- 
tion to one hundred per cent. But 
it is twelve millions of persons, twice 
as many as our largest city contains. 
So an argument that only ten per 
cent of our people die with more than 
five hundred dollars in their estate 
might seem pathetic, if we did not 
make the mathematical computation 
and discover than ten per cent means 
twelve millions. But the unfair de- 
bater does not make the computa- 
tion. He presents the figures in the 
form that best suits his argument. He 
will use the average, percentage, vol- 
ume, as occasion demands. 

From these considerations it is ev!- 
dent that we ought to take all statis- 
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tics with a grain of salt. Especially 
when we hear the Neo-Malthusians 
prophesying that the resources of the 
planet will eventually be inadequate 
.o support its population, we ought 
to look askance at the statistics by 
which the case is supported. We 
shall attempt no confutation of that 


theory here, as this is a collection of 
reflections on statistics. But consid- 
ering the unreliability of statistics 
generally, and the dishonesty of many 
who use them, we ought to wave aside 
the argument from statistics, and de- 
mand that the proponents of birth 
control show us an argument that, 
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even from the economic standpoint, 
merits confutation. 

No, prophecies of human conduct 
cannot be based on mathematical 
laws. Two and two will continue to 
be four forever. But who can say 
that any one man will live in unity 
with another even for a day! 


Some Gatholic Aspects of Sex &ducation 


A SUBJECT OF GRAVE IMPORTANCE TO PARENTS 


HE question of “Sex Educa- 
tion” has been very much 
to the fore in educational 
circles since the early years 

of this century and it was a favorite 
subject of discussion at educational 
conferences in the five years before 
the war. At that date a generation 
had grown up which was in active 
revolt against the Victorian tradition 
of extreme prudery and reticence in 
matters of sex. Parents dimly re- 
membered their own unfortunate 
struggles to acquire information and 
had personal knowledge of the disas- 
trous results of ignorance, but they 
had lost all instinct for handling the 
matter simply and confidently in the 
upbringing of children. They had, 
incidentally, become in the last cen- 
tury a nation of town-dwellers arti- 
ficially cut off from contact with the 
life of plants and animals. An en- 
tirely new outlook had to be con- 
structed. 

The main features of pre-war sex- 
instruction propaganda was a pathetic 
belief that all difficulties of sex, both 
in adult life and in childhood, could 
be cured by treating it “like any other 
subject.” As a French medical 
writer has recently pointed out in 
an admirable essay (Bulletin de la 
Societe Medicale de SS. Luc, Come, 
et Damien, par Dr. Pasteau, Sept.- 
Oct., 1929), there is a fundamental 
fallacy here, for the object of teach- 
ing in any other subject is to rouse 
and stimulate curiosity, while the ob- 
ject of sex teaching in children is to 
satisfy it. Moreover, it was freely 
assumed that all modesty and reti- 
cence were “false,” the result of ab- 
surd ‘convention; that class teaching 
on reproduction in animals and hu- 
man ‘beings could be fearlessly under- 
taken in the schools; that the parents’ 
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right to inform the child might be 
cheerfully usurped by the teacher if 
the parent proved to be unwilling or 
incapable. Perhaps gravest of all, 
from the Catholic standpoint, was 
the assumption that biological knowl- 
edge, loosely attached to vague ethical 
notions of beauty and good citizen- 
ship, would be sufficient to ensure a 
high moral standpoint in adult life. 
It is only fair to say that most of 
these doctrines did not long survive 
the test of experiment, and the two 
most recent sex instruction confer- 
ences of any importance, i.e., the dis- 
cussion at the International Medical 
Women’s Conference in Paris, April, 
1929, and the similar discussion at 
the Mental Hygiene Congress, No- 
vember, 1929 contained. little objec- 
tionable from the Catholic standpoint 
and much of sound value to all 
teachers and parents. It is now uni- 
versally agreed, for example, that 
class teaching for children and ado- 
lescents is obnoxious, and that it is 
the parents’ duty and not the teacher's 
to enlighten the child on the origin of 
life. The point was admirably put by 
the headmaster of Christ’s Hospital, 
who expressed the view that any boy, 
the development of whose sexual 
functions had become disturbed, was 
the victim to some extent of three 
causes: ignorance, a wrong kind of 
righteousness, and the attitude 
towards sex which was mirrored 
from the stage, the “pictures,” and 
certain newspapers. It was futile for 
the schoolmaster generally to set 
about giving information, because he 
never knew the right time at which 
to give it. Any kind of formal lec- 
ture given mechanically was almost 


certain to do more harm than good. 
The only recourse was a word in 
season ; but how was the schoolmaster 
to find the season? Any kind of dis- 
quisition, psychological or sociologi- 
cal, would leave the boy of fifteen 
just as ignorant as before, and prob- 
ably still more pruriently curious. 
The persons who had the best, per- 
haps the only, chance of discovering 
the right season were the parents 
and guardians of the child. The 
manner as well as the season was im- 
portant. The lads, he thought, should 
be taught to look forward to a happy 
marriage, which linked romance to 
health, and encouraged the view that 
sex was the root of the finest flower- 
ing of human nature. The house 
master should encourage the boys to 
regard their sexual functions in the 
same light as their other physiologi- 
cal functions—that is to say, to dis- 
regard them normally, and to seek 
proper advice in any abnormality or 
disturbance. 

Even the best of non-Catholic 
teaching on sex, however, is stulti- 
fied by two great fallacies: (1) It 
imagines that effective control of 
conduct can be divorced from re- 
ligious sanctions and the sacraments ; 
and (2) It substitutes vague, shifting, 
and material ideals for definite spirit- 
ual ones. 


Cy THE Catholic parents the hori- 
zon is as usual much clearer. I 
would tentatively define the objects 
of sex education of the young in the 
Catholic home as follows: 

1. To teach the subordination of 
the instinctive impulses and appetites 
to the laws of God as taught by the 
Church. This is the only thing that 
really matters. All other objects of 
teaching are, to convinced Catholics, 
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secondary and contributory to this. 

2. To inculcate the facts of repro- 
duction without causing shock, or vio- 
lating modesty. The ideal is to satis- 
fy the curiosity of the moment as far 
as possible without stimulating the 
imagination. 

3. To deal so frankly and simply 
with the child as to avoid the risk 
of neuroses, e.g., phobia of marriage 
or childbirth in adult life. 

4. To warn against the dangers of 
illicit relationships. This teaching 
may usually be left till late adoles- 
cence for girls, but should come 
earlier for boys. The peak years of 
danger of venereal disease are be- 
tween 18 and 22, and it is therefore 
not advisable to leave this duty till 
too late. 

5. 'To form a healthy outlook on all 
sociological questions concerning sex. 
Even within the Catholic Church 
there is much difference of opinion 
on sex problems. Not infrequently 
one finds excessive severity to sex 
offenders, e.g., the unmarried mother, 
which must cruelly wound the Sacred 
Heart of our Lord. We can only 
believe that those who adopt this 
attitude are themselves reacting from 
sex offences of their own, or have 
been falsely educated on the facts 
of the problem. A_ strong and 
fundamentally pure Catholic com- 
munity should surely have room for 
charity and pity as well as for the 
sterner virtues. 


ams will agree that modern edu- 
cated parents deal with the mat- 
ter sensible enough. No biological 
knowledge is required to answer the 
simple, natural question of the child 
as to “where babies come from.” The 
great thing is that the manner should 
be correct, that there should be no 
sentimentality or embarrassment, no 
harshness for the child’s innocent 
crudities, but a quiet suggestion that 
intimate matters are for personal dis- 
cussion only will usually find accept- 
ance. With the great majority of 
children, the matter of babies may 
well be left until they raise the topic 
themselves, but there is no reason 
why the story of the origin of young 
ones in animals should not be 
brought to their notice at some con- 
venient moment. It makes the best 
and most natural of all introductions, 
but if must be remembered that the 
child needs help in bridging the gap 
between animal“and human. An 
intimate friend of my own, brought 
up in a puritanical Scottish home, 


took the Zoological Medal as a medi- 
cal student, and yet still thought that 
babies came straight from heaven! 
Oddly enough the story of reproduc- 
tion in plants is the hardest for the 
child to grasp and least helpful for 
satisfying its natural curiosity. This 
contribution may very well be left to 
the teacher in nature-study. 

I much like the suggestion that at 
a very early stage the child should 
be told the meaning of the phrase 
in the “Hail Mary,” “Blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb, Jesus,” and that 
its first knowledge of birth should 
be through the most wonderful birth 
of all time. I have been privileged 
to see more than once how spon- 
taneously the thoughts of a small 
child being told the facts of sex 
will fly to Our Lady, the curious 
joy and reverence with which it re- 
gards her thereafter—even in the 
case of a very prosaic boy of eight 
reared as an agnostic. 

We must be prepared to find that 
children react in very different ways 
to the instruction. Some lose interest 
almost before the question is asked, 
others (the majority) regard it as a 
purely adult activity in which they 
are not concerned and cease to worry 
about it once the outline is given 
them. A small minority of children 
are curious and emotional, and 
frankly look forward to their own 
parenthood. Not a few children 








“Undreamed 
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“ AN hath not dreamed—” 
And still his soaring mind 

Has ever gleamed 

With wonders half divined. 


The Master’s word 

Has winged his flight afar 
With music stirred 

And visions of a star. 


Impatient son 

Of Adam, like his sire, 
His hope is spun 

Of self-exalting fire. 


Not there nor here 

On earth, nor sea, nor sky, 
Ts Heaven near 

Unless to self he die. 








simply disbelieve what they are told 
and go back to some birth-fantasy 
they have themselves invented. But 
whatever the type of temperament, 
truth will always pay better in the 
long run than repression. 


T Is urged that Catholic chil- 

dren have no need of instruction 
in the facts of sex, as they are 
adequately taught in the Catechism. 
But the teaching of the Catechism 
on purity surely presupposes a 
knowledge of simple sex facts if it 
is to be understood at all. It will 
be a very deplorable thing if the 
first inkling of the reproductive side 
of life comes to a child in connection 
with sin, and a distorted outlook 
throughout life, to say nothing - of 
grave neuroses in the sensitive and 
unstable, often results. It will be 
also very deplorable if a child’s per- 
fectly natural curiosity as to his own 
origin, is to be thwarted and repressed 
or met with lies. A parent who takes 
that attitude is merely throwing the 
onus of educating his child on other 
children, and he is erecting a barrier 
on a vital matter between his child 
and himself, which may well be per- 
manent. 

The many young mothers who are 
eagerly flocking to infant welfare 
centres and women’s institutes, etc., 
to learn their work, are anxious to 
get help in the wise training of chil- 
dren in these matters. In France and 
Switzerland the Association du Mar- 
tage Chrétien and other Catholic 
family societies give very definite help 
by the preparation of suitable lec- 
tures and literature and the work 
is blessed by the bishops. It is not 
easy to find traces of any similar 
work in this country. Perhaps it is 
not always recognized that stimu‘us 
and encouragement are needed for 
parents of all classes in a task which 
is simple in itself, but which, for pro- 
found psychological reasons, many 
find distasteful. That there is much 
need for it can be seen on all sides. 
In this respect, as in so many others, 
no one can replace the mother or 
father; the child pays the inevitable 
penalty of their negligence. 

If there be any lingering doubt as 
to the duty of the Catholic parent, let 
us send him or her back to the story 
of the Annunciation. It would be 
well if every Catholic maiden had the 
same calm, perfect knowledge of the 
nature of man and woman as in- 
formed the mind of Our Lady when 
her first great test came. 





Gastern (Disdom 


LU-TCHANG SWEARS BY HIS ANCESTORS 


u-TCHANG was a tailor—to 
those who knew him casu- 
ally. Those few who boast- 
ed of more intimate rela- 
tionship would have said something 
more about this trade, but they were 
loyal. Secretive occupations led to 
unpleasant results in Russia under 
the hammer and sickle banner and 
Lu-Tchang was no great favorite 
with the powers that were. The lo- 
cal commissar had appraised him 
critically, when -he duly turned up 
for registration. “Call those Chinks a 
small people,” he grumbled to his 
comrades later on, “why that Lu- 
Tchang fellow stands well over six 
in his socks! And I bet you those 
narrow impassive eyes aren’t as 
sleepy as he wants you to believe 
they are. Br-br! He has a nasty 
way of pursing his dirty lips when 
looking at you and keeping his hands 
behind his back all the time! Honestly 
—I’d hate to have those long fingers 
round my neck.” 

“What did he say he was?” in- 
quired someone, 

“A tailor,” shrugged the Commis- 
sar. “I suppose he must be one! 
Looked tidy enough—European 
clothes and no pigtail.” 

“A dope-trader,” suggested a com- 
rade. 

Their chief chuckled viciously. 

“Who knows! Probably! Well, we 
can get the stuff and work a nice 
frame-up afterwards. Wait and see, 
comrades! We’ll just watch him.” 

The dirty narrow room where they 
were talking gave out onto the squal- 
id, little frequented street. A Com- 
missariat building was no favorite 
haunt for the public. They shirked 
going down the street and the sentry 
at the door often preferred a little 
cubby-hole inside the house. The 
comrades’ backs were turned to the 
uncurtained window. One of the 
panes had long since been broken, but 
nobody in the room even suspected 
that a flat yellow cheek was pressed 
hard to the window frame. Lu- 
Tchang was not a man to make un- 
necessary noises. 

“Watch me and spy on me, will 
you?” he muttered, disappearing 
down the street, his huge lanky body 
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almost effaced against the walls of 
the houses. “Well, I shall see! Lu- 
Tchang is more patient than you are 
and Lu-Tchang has work to do.” 

In an unsavory, unpaved, dirty 
street off the Nicholas Station was 
his shop. The low-lintelled door made 
him curse softly every time he 
crossed it. Inside—the only window, 
crowded with homogeneous speci- 
mens of his craft, necessitated a per- 
petual lamp, though Lu-Tchang, in 
deference to his professedly ailing 
sight, preferred a stump of a candle. 
He was wise. A candle could be 
snuffed out so much more quickly 
than a lamp. Rapid movements were 
of great value to him. 

That particular evening he stepped 
in, carefully bolted the door behind 
him and fumbled for a match. A can- 
dle lit, he looked round and whistled. 
A grotesque silhouette of a dwarf ap- 
peared from a corner. 

“Some food, Lian-Fu,” said the 
giant briskly. “I need it! I had to 
be registered today and it was a near 
business.” 

The little hunchback grinned. 

“Went down as a tailor, I sup- 

ose?” 

“Well, yes! Let them come here 
and search, if they like.” Lu-Tchang 
lifted the miserable candle and looked 
round him. “Not much clumsy stag- 
ing here, is there?” 

He was right. The broad low- 
ceiled room bespoke the tailoring 
trade in every nook and corner. The 
big wide table stood littered with the 
usual odds and ends, a piece of black 
cloth, huge scissors, a dusty sewing- 
machine and soiled paper patterns. 
The walls were lined with shabbily 
veneered wardrobes and their widely 
flung doors gave a view of completed 
and half-finished garments, hung in 
neat rows. The real catch in Lu- 
Tchang’s house was not inside. At 
least, not to the visible eye. 

The ostensibly one-floored house 
boasted of a door and a solitary win- 
dow, but the room one entered in 
did not run the whole length of the 
building. The tiny door, through 
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which the dwarf had appeared, faced 
the window. A diminutive cubby- 
hole—an improvised kitchenette in 
reality—would, when properly in- 
spected, prove to have no other exit. 
There was a yard at the back, but it 
belonged to an adjoining house and 
Lu-Tchang never poached on other 
people’s preserves. 

“Not much clumsy staging here, 
eh?” he repeated with an evident sat- 
isfaction. 

The dwarf, shading his eyes with 
an enormous hand, murmured de- 
precatingly : 

“No, unless they moved the ward- 
robes, Oh, honorable Lu-Tchang.” 

The giant turned round briskly. 

“Eh, what did you say? Moved the 
wardrobes? Have I not told you not 
to mention the wardrobes? Forget 
them! You might breathe something 
in your sleep! Forget them or else—” 
he lifted a huge arm and the cowed 
dwarf shrank from him in a frenzied 
terror. 

“Lu-Tchang most honorable,” he 
muttered, “I am loyal, I swear by my 
ancestors.” 

“Your loyalty is at its best when 
you are silent,” interrupted the giant. 
“The walls and doors can be alive 
sometimes and dangerous words trav- 
el swiftly. Get me some food and go 
to bed. I shall not want you tonight.” 

“Even so,” the dwarf bowed his 
head and turned back, when the mas- 
ter-tailor stopped him: 

“Has anyone come in today?” 

The little man hesitated. 

“Only the black-eyed lady of yes- 
terday. She said—” 

“Forget what she said,” broke in 
the other. “Where is the parcel ?” 

“I hid it in the—” 

“That’s enough,” nodded the giant. 
‘I shall find it presently. Now for 
my supper and quick is the word! 
I have work to do tonight.” 

The dwarf withdrew. 


ee set the candle down 


on the table and_ shuffled 
across the room to where the four 
big wardrobes stood open, display- 
ing rows upon rows of garments. The 
Chinaman dived into the first and 
chuckled, as his long fingers came 
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into contact with a flat parcel. He 
brought it to the light and cut the 
thin string. Two sealed envelopes 
fell out of the brown paper. One of 
them Lu-Tchang rapidly thrust into 
his pocket. The other he tore open 
and read the contents of the brief 
note, his thin yellow face as impas- 
sive as ever. 

“Have my winter coat ready by 
tomorrow,” he read in a whisper, his 
bloodless lips scarcely moving. “I 
suppose it would be possible for you 
to manage three linings. We are leav- 
ing the day after. I have heard peo- 
ple say that ordinary caution does not 
work,” ' 

Lu-Tchang pursed his lips, as he 
held the note to the candle and 
watched the flimsy paper catch fire. 

“Ordinary caution,” he muttered. 
“By my ancestors, these Christian 
women haven’t even got that! Put- 
ting it all down on paper.” 

In a few minutes the pigmy China- 
man re-appeared, staggering under a 
well-laden tray. Lu-Tchang was 
hungry and ate quickly and silently. 
The supper over, he lit a narrow, 
long-stemmed pipe and stretched his 
legs and leant his back in a hard 
chair. The room had no comfortable 
furniture. 

“Lian-Fu,” he said solemnly, “all 
blessings be upon you. Smoke a pipe 
and turn in. I shall lock you up to- 
night, because my work is too dan- 
serous. None must see it, but, Lian- 
Fu, I know your loyalty and am 
grateful to you. 


ue dwarf modestly hung his 
head. 
“Tf they came to raid, oh most hon- 
orable Lu-Tchang,” he quavered. 
“Then you are not in it! Lian-Fu, 
they would only come for the white 
dope. They think that is my trade. 
And if they came, I’d give it to 
them, and plenty of. it,” the giant’s 
slit eyes narrowed still further. 
“Lu-Tchang,” begged the dwarf. 
“Have you not done enough? Can 
you not stop? You are a Chinaman 
and those are but Christian people 


“I would cut the tongue out of 
your head if you say another word,” 
glowered his master. “Those were 
Christian people who . . . Never mind. 
Lu-Tchang never forgets either 
gratitude or revenge. Turn in, I tell 
you.” 

His enormous arms propelled the 
dwarf to the door of the cubby-hole, 


His huge dexterous fingers swiftly 
turned the key and then he walked to 
the big window. 

The black-eyed lady wished the 
coat for tomorrow. This meant a full 
night’s work. Lu-Tchang knew bet- 
ter than his correspondent did, that 
casual examinations had ceased to 
satisfy the Tcheka custom-officers. 
They pried into everything, they 
snipped everything likely to prove a 
receptacle for prohibited articles— 
such as notes and dollar-bills, for 
instance. And whosoever was found 
with these things on them did not 
cross the frontier. Tcheka prisons 
never failed to provide vacant cells. 

Lu-Tchang’s face darkened, as he 
set to work. His preparations would 
have deceived the shrewdest of spies. 
He cleared off sufficient space in the 
middle of the table, found a piece 
of black cloth and the pattern needed. 
The huge scissors went to and fro. 
Lu-Chang was not a tailor for noth- 
ing. He had the art of cutting at his 
finger-tips. 

But the lining business took him 
hours and hours. It was more than 
the ordinary knowledge of his craft 
which had led him to discover that 
the thick cotton-wool lining of a 
common heavy winter-coat hid won- 
drous possibilities. He trusted his 
factotum where the broad outline of 
his business went, but he knew better 
than to confide the secrets of precious 
details to anyone except those who 
were to benefit by the cunning of his 
fingers and the Oriental wisdom of 
his fertile brains. He always lined 
his coats in absolute solitude. Even 
Lian-Fu would have been amazed at 
the process and Lian-Fu’s amaze- 
ment generally led to most imprudent 
words. 

Thin layers of gray-white cotton- 
wool lay spread on the table and furry 
bits of cotton-wool, each encasing a 
carefully folded banknote, were beat- 
en and kneaded and thumped into 
absolute flatness, then scattered all 
over the spread layer, which was 
again flattened by a thicker layer, 
and so on, until the last coating of 
cotton-wool lay covered by the coarse 
linen under-lining, which, in its turn, 
disappeared under folds of black 
sateen. Then Lu-Tchang started 
testing. His thin, terribly sure 
fingers ran all over the surface, feel- 
ing for the flattened infinitesimal bills. 
Deftly and cautiously he ripped the 
roughly sewn hem of the lining and 
thrust his fingers under the black 


sateen, and all was cotton-wool under- 
neath, not a rustle, not the faintest 
suspicion of any foreign body. Quick- 
ly and unerringly he sewed up the 
ripped places and started fitting the 
lining to the coat. Satisfaction 
gleamed in his narrow eyes, 

“The black-eyed lady would ‘be 
pleased if—” he muttered, almost in- 
audibly, “unless they picked this cot- 
ton-wool to threads.” 

He chuckled, glowing with an ar- 
tist’s consciousness that his work did 
not fall short of being perfect. 

Three times in the night he stump- 
ed a fresh candle into the crazy 
bent candlestick, but not once did 
he straighten his tired back. Rest 
would come in the morning, he ar- 
gued, and worked on. 

The fourth candle was not needed. 
With the first hint of dawn the coat 
lay ready on the table. Lu-Tchang 
raised his huge bulky shape from 
the chair and stretched the weary 
limbs on the rough rug by the ward- 
robe. 

Of course, he knew he had been 
running a terrible risk. The fact that 
those he had been helping for the 
past year or so disappeared over the 
frontier and took the traces of his 
perilous workmanship with them did 
not mitigate the danger to any great 
extent. Chances were that any one of 
these people might be held suspect, 
refused the foreign passport and 
closely interrogated as to the ways 
and means whereby they hoped to ob- 
tain livelihood during their supposed- 
ly brief sojourn abroad. And most 
of those Lu-Tchang helped were 
women, frail, frightened, weakened 
women, least likely to withstand the 
harrowing methods of the Tcheka 
cross-examination. Lu-Tchang knew 
he was in peril and nevertheless none 
of those who ever came to him, timid- 
ly and furtively asking for help, went 
away from that crudely and oddly 
constructed house without a curtly 
worded promise, which never failed 
to realize. 


T BEGAN with an incident which 
few knew and Lu-Tchang 
never cared to have mentioned. Some 
three or four years previously he, 
stranded in Petrograd and held in 
more or less natural suspicion because 
of his race, found himself face to 
face with an undoubtful possibility of 
immediate death. Regular trials were 
not held in those early days and he 
hoped for ng reprieve, They found 
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him, homeless, penniless and work- 
jess, Slouching in the Petrograd 
streets and looking for some chance 
to earn a livelihood. They voted him 
a spy and a dope-trader and they 
roped him in quick enough, when a 
miracle happened at the eleventh 


hour. 


N THAT cell, where a lot of con- 
demned men were huddled to- 
gether, Lu-Tchang found an elderly 
officer-—with a heart of gold and a 
jewel of an inventive mind. That 
officer, who well knew the vulner- 
able spot in his jailers, spun them a 
gruesome tale on the very eve of the 
execution. It was hardly safe to kill 
the Chinese, he argued. They were 
a weird people and could avenge 
themselves after death. They pos- 
sessed magic charms and spells where- 
by they could, if they so wished, work 
harm on those who injured them. The 
jailers laughed at first, but gradually 
grew sober and listened with widened 
eyes and gaping mouths. Then 
Lu-Tchang’s kindly fates produced a 
miracle by allowing a grim coinci- 
dence to happen. Barely an hour 
after the elderly officer had finished 
spinning his yarn, one of the jailers 
dropped dead. Never was a case of 
heart-failure more opportune. His 
comrades, terror-stricken, kicked the 
Chinaman and his resourceful friend 
out into freedom. 

That was a long time ago, but Lu- 
Tchang never forgot. The chance 
which rescued him from death af- 
forded an opportunity for gratitude. 
The officer wanted to escape and sug- 
gested that the Chinaman should ac- 
company him. Lu-Tchang refused 
and showed his gratitude by enabling 
the Russian to carry his money safe- 
ly across the frontier. 

Such was the beginning and since 
then for the sake of that man to 
whom he owed his life, Lu-Tchang 
plied his tailor’s trade, busily and 
recklessly, miraculously escaping un- 
wanted observation and causing 
countless refugees to murmur bless- 
ings on his head. 

Times were certainly changed and 
the powers that were differed from 
the raw fanatics of the earlier years. 
A thin spooky stunt would not have 
answered with them. Lu-Tchang was 
fully awake to the fact that detection 
might some day prove a reality. He 
knew it. 

Lian-Fu, his servant and comrade, 
feared a raid. Lu-Tchang expected it 
and day by day mustered his wea- 


pons. He was not an Oriental for 
nothing, nor had he lived in Russia 
all these years without having gauged 
the psychology of the people. He 
waited and worked on. 

The few hours of sleep refreshed 
him considerably. He yawned, 
stretched out his arms and scrambled 
to his feet. From behind the inner 
door came the quavering voice of 
Lian-Fu: 

“Oh, most honorable Lu-Tchang. 
I have got the breakfast all ready, and 
I have an ominous presentiment for 
today.” 

“IT need my breakfast badly,” 
grumbled his master, as he unlocked 
the door. “But none of the other 
stuff. You have the heart of a 
woman, Lian-Fu. And, anyhow, you 
will have to nurse your presentiment 
alone. I want you out of the house 
for the whole morning—see ?” 

The dwarf’s shapeless head 
dropped. His voice, when he began 
speaking again, sounded a child’s 
tremulous note. 

“Oh, most honorable Master, have 
pity on your servant. Don’t run into 
danger,” and he glanced towards the 
wardrobes. “I have a feeling—” 

“That the black-eyed lady will be 
here in a moment,” carelessly finished 
Lu Tchang, and then changed his 
tone. “Listen, Lian-Fu, little brother, 
I believe you and I have done enough. 
What say you to a sea-voyage, eh?” 

The dwarf’s eyes glistened hun- 
grily. 

“When, 
quavered. 

“Soon!” The giant’s hand clap- 
ped the tiny stooped shoulder. “Have 
no fear. I know when.” 

“Sh-sh!” A loud knock from the 
street startled the dwarf. 

“Shut the kitchen door,” hissed Lu- 
Tchang, “unbolt the shutter. Here! 
Quick! Too early for the black-eyed 
lady.” 

With the fewest movement possible 
he cleared the table and flung aside 
the coat finished overnight. Mean- 
while Lian-Fu shuffled to the front 
door. 

A breath of fresh air stormed into 
the dingy room, as the door flung 
open to admit a couple of rather un- 
usual customers. Lu-Tchang calmly 
looked at their military uniform. His 
arms hung limply on his sides, though 
the uninvited guests little knew that 
a thorough mastery of tailoring en- 
abled the giant to find most unex- 
pected places for conveniently hid- 
den pockets. 


oh my master?” he 


“Lu-Tchang, tailor by trade,” 
spoke one of the men, an undersized, 
overfed, dark-faced fellow in a fur- 
trimmed coat. 

“That’s me, all right,” quietly an- 
swered the giant. 

“A word with you! Shut the door, 
you baggage of yellow skin,” snarled 
the newcomer at Lian-Fu and added, 
“You’d better keep outside.” 

“T think so, too, Lian-Fu,” said 
Lu-Tchang suddenly. “It might save 
trouble, later on.” 

“Think so?” sneered the fur coat, 
as the door closed upon the not too 
unwilling Lian-Fu. “Now then, you 
big brute of a Chink, what’s your 
profession, eh?” 

The fur coat’s comrade—a burly, 
red-faced Tchekist — followed his 
friend’s example by taking the other 
available chair in the room. Lu- 
Tchang remained standing, facing the 
ward-robed-lined wall. 

“My profession,” he 
blandly. “Why, a tailor.” 

And he looked around the room as 
though to enhance the obvious futility 
of the question. 

“Cut that nursery stuff out, you 
Chink,” and the fur coat swore vol- 
ubly. ‘“What’s the real stunt, eh?” 

For all answer, Lu-Tchang pro- 
duced a little packet and spilt some 
white powder onto the table. 

“Have some?” he suggested genial- 
ly. “There are lots more,” and he 
made a vague gesture towards the 
wall opposite. 

“What? Dope?” sneered the fur 
coat. “You’re in it as well? But 
that is not the track we are after. 
Where’s the money. The notes, the 
dollar bills? Sewn into linings of 
coats, eh—were they? Cleverly— 
deftly—customs officers never tum- 
bled to anything, eh?” hissed the 
Tchekist. 


repeated 


J-TcHANG’s face remained im- 
passive. He wanted to gain time. 
“Thought nobody knew your se- 
cret, did you?” jeered the man. 
“Thought nobody could believe a 
Chink was helping Christian people, 
did you, eh? But all of you are 
dirty dogs to the bottom! That 
dwarf of yours is one.” 
“Yes,” assented Lu-Tchang, weari- 
ly 


“Well, then! Keep your hands out 


of your pockets, you hound!” 
shrieked the fur coat. “We're 
armed! Bluffing won’t do.” 

“No,” remarked Lu-Tchang and 
added quite irrelevantly, “Lian-Fu! 
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Why did he, my friend, betray me?” 

“Angry with you for helping the 
white folks—I suppose,” snarled the 
fur coat. “But that is off the point. 
Out with your money!” 
Lu-Tchang shrugged indifferent- 
ly. 
“Do you really want it? Well, I 
suppose I am beaten—for once. But 
you'll have to wait.” : 

“You don’t stir out of this room,” 
hissed the other man. 


©": giant sighed like a very 
tired man. 


“T must show you my workshop, I 
suppose! That is where I keep the 
money. No!” when the comrade 
made a step towards the inner door, 
“that’s only a kitchen. Wait!” 

He walked up to the wardrobe- 
lined wall and began fumbling with 
his left hand in among the tidily 
hung garments. A panel slid open. 
There seemed a dark cavity behind 
it. The Tchekists watched, fascinat- 
ed. Lu-Tchang sighed again. He 
seemed on the verge of breaking 
down. His enormous arms shook 
like the strings of some gigantic 
violin. 

“And I have worked at it for 
years,” he said in a trembling voice. 
“To be betrayed like that! Why—a 
spy could not have found it out. We 
shall want a candle comrades. There 
are no windows here.” 

He had meanwhile pushed another 
secreted button and a second panel 
slid aside. The Tchekists, standing 
close behind him, peered within and 
could see nothing. The darkness was 
inky-black. 

“T am sorry, Comrades,” apolo- 
gized Lu-Tchang, “but work, such as 
mine, was dangerous. Now, if you 
will come in—” 

“Any doors?” demanded the fur- 
coated Tchekist suspiciously. 

Lu-Tchang shook his head. 

“Doors are dangerous things,” he 
explained tersely, as he lit a candle, 
“and in my work I left nothing to 
chance. Here, coming in? Let me 
hold the candle so! Gently! Better 
let me go ahead.” 

“No tricks, we have told them at 
the Commissariat where we were go- 
ing,” the fur-coat warned him gruf- 

Lu-Tchang’s head sank wearily. 

“A man should know when he is 
beaten, honorable comrade,” he said 
softly and squeezed himself into the 
narrow opening. “Here is my work- 
shop and—” 


He held the candle high over his 
head, as he waited for the men to 
push their unwieldly bodies through 
the not too generous aperture. His 
face was utterly impassive although 
he could not help seeing the horrors 
round him. But then Lu-Tchang had 
not worked within those walls for 
nothing. Lian-Fu who knew the se- 
cret of the wardrobes, had imagined 
that his master’s entire business was 
carried on there and Lian-Fu was 
not wholly wrong. 

Lu-Tchang waited, one hand hold- 
ing the candle, the other pressed to 
the row of buttons on the wall. When 
he pushed his own bpdy in, the 
daubed horrors of suspended human 
dummies, dragons with gaping 
mouths and all the rest of the usual 
Oriental paraphernalia, hung still and 
inert from the ceiling, but the minute 
the Tchekists had squeezed them- 
selves in, Lu-Tchang’s deft hand 
pressed the buttons and inertia be- 
came life. The human dummies 
moved their long spidery arms, the 
dragon’s green-scaled bulk gleamed 
dangerously in the maddening fitful 
candlelight, a low-keyed moaning 
oozed, rather than came, from the 
obscure farthest corners. A caco- 
phony of sound and shape—the latter 
terribly, eerily alive. 

The Tchekists sprang back. Too 
late! The panels had slid into their 
places. Lu-Tchang’s impassive face 
watched them curiously. 

“This is my workshop, Comrades,” 
he said evenly. 

“Stop fooling us,” cried the fur- 
coat, his teeth chattering. “Think you 
are going to scare us with your 
fiendish tricks? Open the door or 
we'll shoot.” Yet his arm, swinging 
a revolver, fell limply to his side, as 
the grotesque human dummy, sus- 
pended from the ceiling, swayed for- 
ward and something cold and clammy 
brushed his cheek. 

“Shoot if you like,” said Lu- 
Tchang calmly. “You can’t kill any 
of these,” he looked around proudly. 
“We in the East have our wisdom. 
We know how to put life into inani- 
mate things.” 

“Stop this rot, you Chink,” howled 
the burly Tchekist. “Open the door 
—or we shoot—” 

“And would you like to keep me 
company after you’d shot me?” in- 
quired Lu-Tchang politely. “You 
cannot get out and your bluff about 
Lian-Fu did not do any good .. .” 

They gasped. 

“Lian-Fu does not know how I 


work,” continued the giant. “He 
knows I help the poor folks one of 
whom saved my own life, which is 
more than any of you can boast of 
having ever done, but he knows no 
more. A black-eyed lady came here 
and wanted me to help her. So I did. 
Her coat is just behind you, com- 
rades. Such a beautiful coat, but if 
you wished to trap Lu-Tchang, you 
ought not to have used counterfeit 
notes, comrades. The Chinese are 
not always silly.” 

“Shoot, Paul,” hissed the fur-coat, 


CO” Tchekist raised his hand, 
taking aim, but Lu-Tchang was 
quicker. A pressed button worked 
the jaws of the dragon nearest to 
the man and the revolver, jerked up- 
wards, sent its bullet to the ceiling. 
Something steely gripped the man’s 
hand and he swayed. 

“Let go—you— devil,” he thun- 
dered. 

Lu-Tchang shook his head. 

“TI must have my little joke,” he 
said quietly. “Don’t you joke with 
your prisoners? Steady, comrades! 
No use fighting and screaming! All 
these are alive and they will go for 
you unless you keep still.” 

He touched the wall and a couple 
of dummies opened their huge arms. 

“Care to be hugged by them?” 
asked the Chinaman. “Comrades, 
don’t rob a beaten man of his last 
chance.” 

“What do you want us to do?” 
hissed the fur-coat. 

“In your pockets,” began Lu- 
Tchang, composedly, “you have sev- 
eral blank foreign passports. You 
will make out two—in my name and 
in Lian-Fu’s. See,” he turned round, 
“T will tell them to be still.” Deftly 
he released the buttons and the ter- 
rible shapes became inert. “And 
there is a table.” 

“And then—” snarled the fur-coat. 

Lu-Tchang bowed. 

“Then I shall be happy to bid you 
goodby. Here is a pen, comrades, 
but the minute you move, they will 
get hold of you and their grip is 
rather rough,” he glanced at the burly 
Tchekist’s swollen hand and smiled. 
“Are you ready?” 

“Come on, you fiend,” muttered 
the fur-coat. “And the minute we 
have signed you shall open the door. 

The giant bowed. 

“I keep my promises.” ; 

The forms were filled in utter si- 
lence—except for the scratch of the 
pen. The fur-coat wrote rapidly, 
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whilst his comrade kept on glancing 
round him with eyes dilated in un- 
abated terror. Those boldly painted 
dragons would have seemed awe-in- 
spiring even in the broadest of day- 
light, but in this candle-shadowed 
room they gave a suggestion of the 
infernal. The two men were scared to 
the extent of forgetting the possi- 
bility of a well-worked mechanism. 
Their idea was to escape, to get out- 
side this fiendish den and then to en- 
trap Lu-Tchang somewhere in the 
open. They gave him a look now and 
then, but his face remained inscrut- 
able. 

The passports were filled in and 
the fur-coat gruffly handed them over 
to the giant. The latter looked over 
them carefully. 

“Quite in order, comrades,” he said 
lightly. “As I was saying to Lian- 
Fu this morning, I begin to feel the 
need of a sea-trip. Now I am going 
to keep my promise.” 

He gave them a smile and tapped 
on the panel. Immediately it slid 
open and the Tchekists, afraid to be- 
lieve their eyes, squeezed themselves 


through the aperture. They were 
amazed to find Lian-Fu waiting for 
them outside. 

“You look very tired, Comrades,” 
murmured the dwarf. 

“Out of the way, you dirty Chink,” 
snarled the fur-coat, and wanted to 
brush past him, when the unexpected 
happened. 

The dwarf’s enormously long arm 
shot forward and flapped something 
like a soft soaked wet pad onto the 
fur-coat’s face. And Lu-Tchang be- 
hind was just as deft with the other 
Tchekist. In a moment the two lay 
huddled on the floor. The giant bent 
over them. 

“I gave them a nightmare of a 
scare and now they have got about 
forty-eight hours to dream it off,” he 
murmured. “Lian-Fu, we ought to 
be going away, I believe. You played 
your part to perfection. It was just 
as well—seeing that they were spying 
on us.” 

The dwarf shrunk back a step. 

“Most honorable Lu-Tchang,” he 
murmured, “I— I— don’t under- 
stand. There was nothing for me to 
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do but get the pads ready, when they 
came out and to listen for your tap- 
ping. Those were your instructions 
—long time ago. I never forgot 
them.” 

The giant screwed up his forehead. 

“Well, I had thought,” and then he 
checked himself. “Well, never mind 
what I thought. So, my bluff was 
correct. Lian-Fu, we have no time 
to lose. The black-eyed lady may be 
here any moment. Here, take this 
coat.” 

Lian-Fu never questioned. He 
picked up the coat and waited in 
readiness. ‘And—for the first time to 
his knowledge—his master smiled at 
him. 

“T know a boat we can catch, Lian- 
Fu, and I believe I must give them 
credit, those dogs,” he looked con- 
temptuously at the bodies sprawled 
on the floor. “They weren’t fools 
enough to trap me with counterfeit 
money. Lian-Fu, the black-eyed 
lady will be very angry indeed when 
she finds us gone. I swear by my 
ancestors—this venture will not cost 
them cheaply!” 


Some Irish Humor from “Ulster 


IN ITS PICTURESQUE AND CHARACTERISTIC DIALECT 


HERE is nothing black about 
the “Black North” It is 
just as fresh and fair and 
verdant as any other part 

of Ireland. It has some of the most 
interesting natural curiosities and 
some of the finest natural scenery to 
be found anywhere “on Ireland’s 
ground.” The Giants Causeway in 
Antrim is one of the geological won- 
ders of the world, and the coast road 
from Larne to Ballycastle is said to 
be one of the finest in Europe. Be- 
sides, and we have it on the au- 
thority of the sweet singer who has 
made them famous the world over, 
“the nine glens of Antrim can show 
you many a sight,” and those sights 
wi'l be of sylvan beauty, exquisite 
and unsurpassed. 

Ulster can compare favorably in 
many ways with her sister provinces, 
and if she misses the soft, alluring 
ways, the musical accent and the 
light-hearted laughter of the South, I 
have yet to meet within her bound- 


By CaTHAL O’ByRNE 


aries a man or woman, who could not 
“crack a joke wi’ ivir another,” aye, 
and laugh as heartily, too, be they 
never so “grim and dour.” True, the 
humor of the joke may be just a 
trifle ‘“‘pawky,” and the laughter may 
lack the real Homeric Savor, but it 
rings true for all that. 

The Ulster people of the present 
day are a mixed race, but whether 
they be the descendants of the “old 
native Irish” or of the “Scotch 
Planters” they are both equally ca- 
pable of one thing, and that is to use 
a very expressive Ulsterism, “keep- 
ing their end up.” 

Some people speak and write of 
the Ulster language. Of course there 
is no such thing. There are two 
languages in Ulster, Irish and Eng- 
lish, but there is an Ulster dialect, 
a very picturesque and characteristic 
dialect, and it is of it and some of 


its quaint vagaries I would speak. 

If you meet the Ulster farmer he 
will tell you “that’s a brave day,” and 
although the weather will be fine you 
will certainly fail to see anything 
courageous about it. In the same 
way he will tell you that his son 
“across the wattir” is “doin’ bravely” 
or that a sick neighbor is “comin’ 
roun’ bravely,” or that things in the 
market “wor brave an’ dear the day,” 
and as he would say himself ‘that’s 
where the soon comes through the 
butter,” for nobody in the world uses 
the word “brave” in this connection 
but an Ulsterman. 


L* ULsTER today very few people 
outside the cities use the word 
“before” in the ordinary way. 
“Afore” is the word in common use. 
“T kem in afore him, but he was just 
in at my heels.” 

That is, I came in before him, but 
he followed immediately after. It 
has been well said that there is posi- 
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tively no rule, except the “rule of 
contrary” to govern the pronouncia- 
tion of an Ulsterman. In this he is a 
law unto himself. He will change 
not only letters but whole words at 
his own sweet will, and for no rea- 
son that ever anyone has yet dis- 
covered. With him potatoes will be- 
come “praties” and “tatties” or even 
“spuds,” and turnips are never by 
any chance called by that name, they 
are invariably “turmuts.” Cold be- 
comes “cowl”, soul becomes “sowl,” 
and a pony becomes a “powney,” and 
if it is of the Shetland variety, “a 
shiltie.” 


Be iy THE Ulsterman loves this “ow” 
sound in “sowl” and “cowl”, 
etc., he does not stick to it, “no fears 
of him.” He changes it again when 
he meets it rap the slightest com- 
punction. This “cow” becomes “coo,” 
“sow” becomes “soo,” “plough” be- 
comes “ploo,” but aie he does meet 
this “oo” sound which he has intro- 
duced into these words he changes it 
once more, and “foot” becomes “fut” 
and a “fool” “a fill,” and all, as he 
says, “just till show there’s no ill 
feelin’.” 

“Till have a crack wi’ a neighbor” 
is to have a chat with him, and when 
a lad from the fields says he was 
“crackin’ wi a wheen iv girls,” he 
means that he was having a bit of fun 
with a few of the country lasses. 

“Till” is invariably used for “to.” 
“Ye daren’t spake till him, he’s that 
thrawin (bad tempered) ye cudn’t 
thole him.” “Thole” is a very ex- 
pressive word and means a lot to an 
Ulsterman. When anything is “hard 
till thole” (hard to bear) it is very 
bad, indeed. The word “sore” in 
Ulster has taken on a new meaning, 
about which the dictionary can tell 
you nothing. “He’s a sore craythir” 
is a term of the most supreme con- 
tempt, but it does not mean that the 
person referred to is suffering. Not 
at all, it means that the blundering 
fellow can do nothing but inflict suf- 
fering on others. 

In the same way, “a doerless body” 
is a low, contemptible fellow, a good- 
for-nothing, one who lives from hand 
to mouth, and who, as the saying 
goes, “will neither work nor want.” 
There are very few terms of endear- 
ment to be met with in the Ulster 
dialect. If Rabbirt James refers to 
Lizzie Jane as a “tidy wee girl” or 
“a brave wee soart” he will consider 
he has done very well indeed. A 
“cutty” is a slip of a girl young, and 


a “caddie” is a “lump” of a boy. 
“Lump” suggests something shape- 
less, uncouth, formless, and to de- 
scribe a person as “an ignorant big 
lump” would mean that he or she was 
the limit in awkward stupidity. 

The word “quare” (queer) is used 
in Ulster in quite the most wonderful 
way. It has entirely lost its diction- 
ary meaning of “odd” or “strange,” 
and ito say that a thing is “quare an’ 
nice” is to exhaust all praise. The 
“a” of “and” is usually eliminated, 
ueneee and the two words are rolled 
into one so that you will be told, for 
instance that the “gairden is quare’n 
lovely” or that “the weather is 
quare’n warm” or that it is “quare n 
throughother,” which is a typical 
Ulster phrase, “throughother,” mean- 
ing in an unsettled state. In some 
parts of Antrim they will tell you 
that a thing is “wile Nice” or even 
“wile sayrious nice,” and it never 
seems to strike anybody as at all in- 
congruous that a thing could be 
“wild” and “serious” and “nice” at 
the same time. But when you come 
to think of it, the “awfully nice” of 
the cultured and superior people is 
quite as inconsistent. 

“Ate yer mate an’ ye’'ll never be 
bate, but quet (quit) yer mate an 
yer done for” is a Ulsterman’s 
shrewd and sensible formula for 
keeping in good health. But it is 
when he starts out to find similes and 
to make comparisons that the Ulster- 
man stands out “on his own” against 
all comers, and shines “a bright, par- 


ticular star.” He will tell you in 
speaking of a foolish, meddlesome fe! 
low, that he has “about as much 
brains as a hen wud howl’ (hold) in 
her shut fist.” “He has a face lack 
a hatchet, he cud kiss a goat atween 
the horns” is said of a person whose 
features are not his strong point. “He 
wud give ye the stars out av heaven 
—if he cud get them down for ye” is 
a sarcastic compliment to a man’s 
generosity. 

Your practical Ulsterman will tell 
you that “Beauty nivir boiled the pot, 
but,” he will make haste to add, “it 
lucks well at the other end of the 
potstick, for all that.” “He kem in 
way a face es long es a wet week” 
would be said of a person who wore 
a dour, or glum expression of coun- 
tenance. A wet week when the far- 
mers would be unable to work in the 
fields, and would, perforce, have to 
sit by the ingle nook would be a long 
week, indeed. 

And now in conclusion, just a 
few words in pure Ulsterese: A hev 
written these few remarks fur A’m 
sure it will be newance (something 
new) for ye till hear thram (from) 
an Ulsterman he’s self, “that hard, 
dour man, honest, but payin’ the laste 
while he exacts the most,” who wud 
skin a flay (flea) fur its hide; and 
wud mick ye tay while he wud be 
givin’ ye broth. An’ if A hev been 
able till insense ye intil (make you 
understand) some av his sayin’s an’ 
doin’s A’ll be more nor satisfied, so 
A wull, in fact A’ll be quare’n glad 








Unthinkable in light. 











Hymn 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


Thou in whose hand the shining planets turn - 
In their great orbits through the void of space, 
For nothing less our hungry spirits yearn, 
Dread Lord, than Thy embrace. 


With naked eyes we cannot front the sun 
Lest its fierce beams should blast us into night, 
And yet we long to gaze enrapt on One 


Our restless hearts impetuous to Thy calm 
Struggle and toss ; our intuitions thrust 

To thee, their goal; our fingers to Thy arm 
Grope upwards from the dust. 


Kindle our spirits at Thy beauty’s 
And give us wings who to Thy breast would fly— 
That we who dare not breathe Thy hidden name 
May Abba, Father, cry. 


Sat, 


























CFrom Communism to Catholicism 


THE 


CAME to Catholicism 

through Communism. It 

might even be said that I 
- owed my conversion in no 
small measure to the fact that I had 
been a Communist. That needs some 
explaining. 

In the first place it should be made 
clear that the revolutionary creed I 
once held is but the extreme form 
of tendencies everywhere present in 
modern society. It is of course an 
outgrowth of Karl Marx’s Socialism. 
But Socialism is of many kinds and 
is professed by all sorts of people. 
There are comparatively mild sorts 
who content themselves with advo- 
cating that land and the chief neces- 
saries of life should be in the hands 
of the community and not entrusted 
to private individuals. There are So- 
cialists who have never formulated 
a program but who talk much about 
“fellowship” and “justice.” Really 


they are no more than social idealists. 
Some of them call themselves Chris- 
tian Socialists. They claim that their 


ideals are those of the New Testa- 
ment. Many of them term them- 
selves pacifists. Others apply their 
idealism to the simplifying of their 
lives. In some cases these have 
founded small communities in which 
all things have been held in common. 
Mostly they are vegetarians and ob- 
ject to the taking of animal life. 
Then there are individuals and 
groups who profess anarchy. 

Contradictory as are, in many 
cases, these various movements, they 
are related. The fact that they are 
all against the present form of civi- 
lization is enough to promote sym- 
pathy between them. They share the 
characteristic of having a grievance 
against society as it exists today, and 
a protest against what is regarded as 
a social injustice will generally find 
them united. 

But not only are they related to 
one another; they are related to 
Communism. From the most respect- 
able among them (college professors, 
Protestant ministers, uplifters of dif- 
ferent kinds) you may descend by 
gradual steps till you find yourself 
in the Bolshevik camp. Many of 
them would repudiate the connection. 
But I know, for I have trodden the 


WAY OUT FOR A PLAIN MAN 


By Top McGINsKy 


whole route. Commencing with the 
mildest form of Radicalism I moved 
on through the various phases, em- 
bracing one set of advanced opinions 
after another until, metaphorically 
speaking, I had arrived at the gates 
of Moscow. It was an easy descent. 
One merely drifted from group to 
group. So long as you are one of 
those restless people who must travel 
from system to system you are bound, 
if whenever the route forks, you al- 
ways take the road to the Left, to 
come out where I did. 

But it is one thing to call yourself 
Socialist or Pacifist or even Anar- 
chist. It is another thing to proclaim 
yourself in these days a Communist. 
For Communism is no academic 
creed. It is an organized, militant 
movement that means business. It 
has already made history. The sight 
of blood does not frighten it. An 
iron creed with clear-cut definitions 
binds its members together. Here is 
no semi-demi-Christianity, no pink 
politics for pale people but an out- 
and-out declaration of war against 
every form of religion and against 
every timid compromise that stops 
short of Bolshevik thoroughness. 
Bourgeois idealism and morality are 
cast to the winds. Only the Cause 
is sacred and loyalty to that permits 
and even encourages the breaking of 
any and every commandment honored 
in decent society. 

To label yourself Communist, 
therefore, implies a drastic step. 
Nebulous opinions from which, in the 
event of danger, it is easy to re- 
treat must be exchanged for terms 
that commit you to revolutionary ac- 
tion. Muttered complaints concern- 
ing the present form of civilization 
and polite discussions of reform 
must be contemptuously discarded 
for “the real thing.” Instead of wait- 
ing in an opportunist mood for 
events to favor you, it will be neces- 
sary to assist in forcing crises. 

Now it was this thoroughness 
which fascinated me. I was tired of 
compromise, weary of merely playing 
with the idea of revolution, sick to 
death of amateur reformers each with 
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his little panacea tied up with pink 
ribbon. I had started on the down- 
ward path of revolt and I meant to 
see it to the end. That was my feel- 
ing. I happen to be one of those 
whom the logic of things drives to 
their inevitable conclusions and I 
saw, or seemed to see, that the logic 
of the half-hearted folk with whom 
I had been associated, if pursued, 
must lead to a definite identification 
with Lenin and Company. I did not 
hesitate. I took the step that logic 
seemed to demand and boldly called 
myself a Communist. 

Now it was the thoroughness and 
hatred of compromise which that ex- 
perience taught me which proved so 
invaluable when the religious spirit 
once more claimed me. I could not 
swallow the Atheism that is bound 
up with Moscow’s profession of faith 
but what alternative was there, equal- 
ly daring, equally definite, equally 
authoritative to take its place? I 
looked round at the types of Chris- 
tianity with which I was familiar and 
found them similar in character to 
the compromising economic and social 
programs I had repudiated in favor 
of full-blooded Communism. Some 
of them hummed and hawed about 
miracles. Some, like Christian Sci- 
ence, seemed disposed to accept mir- 
acles but left out all the rest of 
Christianity. There were learned 
doctors of divinity who had reduced 
Divinity to a few destructive conclu- 
sions picked up from the Higher 
Critics and a little psychology. Some 
doubted the Virgin Birth and the 
physical Resurrection. Here and 
there those who refused to accept Our 
Lord’s deity but obligingly allowed 
the Sermon on the Mount to remain. 

From this rabble I turned with the 
same disgust that I had turned from 
the half-baked forms of Communism. 
But then, where was I? I could not 
accept the blasting negation of Athe- 
ism. I could not admit that there 
was no more in history than a blind, 
mechanical force. 


tT was then that, by the Grace of 
God, I saw that the logic of the 
maimed and crippled Christianity 
professed by Protestant sects, if 
faithfully followed, would lead to 
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Catholicism. That Church alone had 
had the courage to confront the 
world with an unexpurgated edition 
of the Faith. Like Communism, it 
meant business. It did not play with 
pretty ideas and then drop them as 
soon as they became dangerous. It 
did not water religion down into 
ethics. Religion in this Church, I 
saw, was—religion, with altar and 
sacrifice and priest, like any other re- 
ligion worthy of the name. It was a 
Church, moreover, which scorned to 
answer the soul’s passionate ques- 
tions with “I think so,” or “Science 
is enquiring into the matter.” It had 
an authoritative Revelation and an 
authoritative Representative of God 
to interpret that Revelation. There 
was no boggling over the word “In- 
fallible” or over the thing indicated. 
It said what it meant and meant what 
it said. 

That was the kind of religion I 


needed—a religion worthy of God 
and sufficient for my salvation. 

And so I became a Catholic. 

Let me say in conclusion that a 
crisis is at hand in which the sole 
protagonists will be the two systems 
here compared and contrasted. Com- 
promises of all kinds must eventually 
break down. Men will get tired of 
nebulous uncertainties. The little 
sects and movements with their timid 
half-measures will then drop out and 
leave, confronting each other, the op- 
posing forces of Catholicism and 
Communism. Each of these knows 
its own mind. Each has pushed to 
its conclusions with relentless logic 
the original premise from which it 
started. 

Between these two there can be no 
quarter. Subtle minds, academically 
trained, and squeamish high-brow 
persons may attempt to call a truce, 
but they will be swept out of the way. 


CWT DOWD 


Know ‘Yourself 


Wise are they who do not wait 
for the pressure of events but who 
take themselves in hand, determined 
to force the issue and reach a definite 
verdict. Uncertainty fritters away 
our strength. He who would be a 
force in the world, he who would 
save his life from futility and his 
soul from the purgatory of anxious 
indecision must be dogmatic. Today 
there are in the world two forms 
of dogma—the Catholic and the Bo!- 
shevik. The one affirms with utmost 
confidence, fulness and decisiveness 
the Christian Faith; the other de- 
clares that we are the tools of me- 
chanical forces, that Things are in 
the saddle and ride mankind and that 
all the hopes of our travel-weary hu- 
manity are to be fulfilled by—Mos- 
cow. 


8 pines ye this day whom ye will 
serve! 


A COMMENTARY ON “NOSCE TE” 


XPERIENCE repeatedly 
teaches me that I know 
very little about most 
things in life and perhaps 

less about myself. But I believe I 
know enough to fathom that it is 
temerity, not high bravery, that 
prompts me to start nonchalantly at 
a galloping pace on a paper captioned 
Know Yourself, though setting my 
typewriter at triple space, thus al- 
lowing room for necessary revisions 
that even my near-sightedness can 
detect. 

I wonder how many of you ride 
horseback. Those of you who do 
doubtless frequently swing into the 
running-walk gait. In the first place, 
it is easy on the horse, and if you are 
a lover of horses you will consider 
what is good for them as well as 
pleasurable for yourself. Moreover, 
it is a comfortable stride and has the 
advantage of getting you to your des- 
tination with reasonable expedition. 

If we knew ourselves well enough 
that we could move from an unde- 
sirable temper as responsively as a 
well-trained saddle horse reacts to the 
touch of the knowing hand on his 
sleek neck, our reaching to the 
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heights of a serene practise would 
be less futile. 

That a man be free from tempta- 
tion is not a gauge of his spiritual 
ascendency, but that he be quick to 
discern evil in himself and through 
the grace of God and cooperation of 
his will divert natural inclinations to 
supernatural declinations shows the 
stock in him. Depth of thought may 
be measured by its yield. Determina- 
tion in character building may be 
gauged by our application of the fol- 
lowing norm: “There is no better 
means of progress in the spiritual life 
than to be continually beginning 
afresh.” This encouraging sugges- 
tion from sweet-tempered, equable 
St. Francis de Sales should lift us 
from the dust of despair when our 
wills have been weaker than our as- 
pirations. I hope you notice, friend 
woman (if such you are who is now 
reading) that while I started out this 
paragraph by reference to man when 
I introduce St. Francis de Sales I 
am moved to include all of us—men 
and women. Of course we women 


know full well that though St. Fran- 
cis was gracious enough to write his 
spiritual directions more specifically 
to and for women, that we are sub- 
sidiaries, so to speak, having evoluted 
from the rib of man. 

Nosce Te! The first thing I know 
I will get into water over my head, 
and—dilemma most horrible—I can- 
not swim. Forgive me, then if I too 
precipitately hasten to dry founda- 
tion. 

Some of us are _ light-hearted 
enough to throw a kiss at our re- 
peated failures, reasoning (I hope 
not unwisely) that they are thorns 
in our side to prod us into a more 
childlike dependence in and love for 
the Saviour. Alexander Pope sagely 
offers this analeptic: “It is not so 
much the being exempt from faults 
as having overcome them that is an 
advantage to us.” 


ECENTLY, at breakfast our In- 

dianapolis Morning Star servec 
this self-starter from Larson—just 
who the gentleman is or was | 
do not know, but I concur with his 
idea—“‘When you begin to think 
you can, then you will find that all 
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your faculties and talents begin to 
act with greater ability and power 
upon the one thing you are trying to 
accomplish and the results will in- 
crease remarkably in consequence.” 
But you cannot “begin to think that 
you can” until you enter upon self- 
knowledge, for if you are not in a 
measure, at least, acquainted with 
your true self you will not know what 
that self desires you to accomplish, 
nor will you understand the need of 
such accomplishment. 


HOSE of us (and I gather we are 

many) who are having dif- 
ficulty buttering our hard tack and 
decently covering our anatomies have 
a right to take hope from La Roche- 
foucauld’s stimulation to high en- 
deavor: “There is a kind of great- 
ness which does not depend upon 
fortune. It is the value we insen- 
sibly set upon ourselves.” I like that 
idea. It is a pity to be shackled by 
material evaluations. Furthermore, 
though the blood corpuscles—both the 
good and the bad ones—indicate the 
kind of food on which we have fed 
and the power of the body’s assimi- 
lation, an impoverished condition is 
not exactly synonymous with paucity 
of spirit. The lives of many heroic 
saints negate such analogy. 

But the common run of us is not 
embedded in sanctity. Ordinarily it 
is easier to set a high value upon our- 
selves if physical strength is reason- 
ably sustained. Besides sanctity is 
more deeply rooted than in the shal- 
low soil of emaciated bodies; the 
roots burrow deep into fertile soul 
loam, which ‘becomes productive 
through intense spiritual irrigation, 
the refreshment overflowing on the 
weakened physical housing that burn- 
ing natural fevers may be slacked. 
The argus-eyed may chuckle over this 
caution concerning consideration for 
our corporeity. Admitted, mortifi- 
cation is not the dominant slogan of 
the twentieth century; contended, 
proper consideration may signify 
true mortification. 

Try repeating Nosce Te. It is 
more soothing than “I am getting 
better every day” and transcends 
Cowie’s legerdemain in the same pro- 
portion as true knowledge does cur- 
rent “Mansions of Philosophy,” the 
quoted mansions being hoisted before 
a nondiscriminating public by one 
whom I am inclined to believe has 
the power to draw higher than he now 
has set his scale. Nosce te, Mr. Dur- 
ant, and then you will be in a posi- 


tion to lead the aspiring young women 
and eager lads who now accept you 
as a twentieth century prophet point- 
ing to smooth, flower-bordered paths 
leading to profound knowledge, as 
though one could obtain unadulter- 
ated philosophy without going to its 
source. 

Channing sums up _ character: 
“Grandeur of character lies in force 
of soul; this is in the force of 
thought, moral principles, love, and 
this may be found in the humblest 
condition of life.” The presence of 
a man or woman of noble character 
is strongly felt wherever he or she 
goes. One simply cannot have a vital 
governing force within and not be- 
come impressive. But it is possible 
to be unpleasantly impressive. Here is 
the reason most of us find it advan- 
tageous to try to know ourselves. 
Personality is not restricted to ex- 
pression by the magnetic contact, the 
spoken word, the provocative man- 
nerisms, appealing gesture or mere 
presence of an individual. It may 
pervade the printed word. 

A muddy imprint—such as some 
twentieth century novelists and 
short-story writers enjoy spattering 
upon pages white in background only 
(like the scriptural whited sepul- 
chers)—is devastating. A clear, 
sparkling thought casts a radiance 
similar to the splendor of the mind 
that produces it. Purity stamps it- 
self dazzlingly on the white page 
though the symbols in which the 
thought is conveyed are black in tone. 
“Out of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth” is as cogent a sentence today as 
the hour that truth was first promul- 
gated to mankind. 

Nosce te. If we like to be with 
people who enjoy certain innuendoes 
and indulge in dangerous practises ; 
if we like to read books and maga- 
zines that depict chiefly the sensual 
and that excite carnally and inflame 
the imagination, there is a definite 
reason for such appetite. The reason 
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PASSED an aged man today 
In time-stained garments, frayed 
and grey; 
But on his coat was pinned a rose: 
I knew his soul wore lovely clothes. 








is affection for such things. Such 
affection is not necessarily pathologi- 
cal, though sometimes it is; more 
often it is ethilogical Nor is it patho- 
logical to discern danger to morals in 
unnecessary descriptions of the af- 
fairs of men and women when such 
affairs slip from the status of pure 
love to the depths of unlawful pas- 
sion, which in specific terms can 
mean nothing short of lust. 

Human beings have different capa- 
cities : there are great saints and lesser 
saints. It is a teaching of our Church 
that each of us has a call to sanctity. 
Truisms! Some attain sanctity 
through the narrow path of virginity, 
which for the majority patently is 
not intended and would be too dif- 
ficult ; others consecrate themselves to 
Divine plan via lawful, earthly af- 
fections, which reach perfection in 
the consummation of pure desire in 
the Sacrament of married love. I am 
of the opinion we need saner writing 
along this line and less delineation 
of sexual delinquencies which even 
commercialized evil has from the be- 
ginning of sex-sin had the decency 
not to flaunt before pure eyes. This 
world-old shame (hiding) is not re- 
sorted to by the prudish but is an 
evidence of the respect of the pro- 
fessional sinner for the striving 
Christian. Practical ideals daily in- 
corporated in lives eventually become 
so much a part of character structure 
than an amalgamation of ideal and 
practise result in good ethical habits. 
But unnecessary daily flirtation with 
the concupiscence of the eye, the sting 
of the flesh, and the natural seeking 
of self-indulgence will weaken the 
will and promote bad morals. As we 
read, so will we think. 


NE whom I esteem, though I 

have not the honor of a personal 
acquaintance, having met him in cor- 
respondence only, has told me in a 
spirit of paternal endeavor to put my 
papers across, that I should confine 
myself to a stated number of type- 
written pages. The stop signal is 
due to turn; unless I obey I shall 
foolishly chop off my anticipations. 
But I recognize another reason for 
the danger light. . . When I notice 
myself laying down the law, as it 
were, fear intrudes upon my cock- 
sureness. With a sunk feeling 1 
therefore wish to conclude my thesis 
by chastizing myself with the words 
of that old Chinese philosopher, Lao 
Tse: “Those who do not know, talk; 
those who know, keep silence.” 





A Ursit to the World 


THE HOLY FATHER GOES TO THE 


HE Pope has left the 
Vatican for the first 
time, not to visit a 
single city or nation, 

but the whole world.” Thus spoke 

one of the clergy who accompanied 
him on his recent visit to the Basilica 
of St. John Lateran. When you read 
of this visit in the daily paper, you 
wondered why such an_ historical 
event as the Pope’s first trip from 
the Vatican City should be carried 
out so quietly and almost secretly. 

But you recalled that the Holy 

Father was ordained in the Basilica 

of St. John just fifty years before, 

and this was now his Golden Jubilee 

Mass. Then you understood, and 

felt that it was quite fitting that the 

Pope should have this great hour to 

himself. Little did you realize then, 

however, as you glanced at the 

“daily” over your morning coffee, that 

the Holy Father, on that solemn oc- 

casion, when celebrating his Jubilee 

Mass, and when making history by 

leaving the Vatican for the first time, 

had you and me and all the world 
in mind. But such was the case, and 
here we see the heart of the great 

Pope, for not to Rome alone did he 

go on his first visit, but to all the 

nations of the world. 

You no doubt wonder what I 
mean. It is this. Hardly had he 
finished his thanksgiving after Mass 
when the Holy Father left the Basil- 
ica and entered the Lateran Palace, 
where he visited successively the 26 
halls and 7 galleries, in which are dis- 
played the collections of the Mission 
Exhibit of 1925, now a permanent 
exposition, and known as the Mis- 
sionary Ethnological Museau of the 
Lateran. This explains how the Pope 
made his first exit from the Vatican 
even more historic by visiting the 
world in an hour. The Pontiff began 
his visit on the first floor, in the 
section devoted to Southeastern Eu- 
rope and Western Asia. In the splen- 
did hall of India he paused. Among 
the exhibits from Indo-China his at- 
tention was centered upon the models 
of the churches of that country, and 
he remarked how one of them re- 
sembled in architecture the ancient 
Vatican Basilica of Constantine. 
With manifest pleasure he admired 


of 
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the grand riches displayed in the 
four halls of China. In every hall 
he found some object of special in- 
terest, which seemed to carry him in 
thought to that far-away country. 
Ferhaps he was breathing a prayer 
for the missionaries “on the battle- 
field,’ who at that very moment 
might be in need of comfort and 
strength. In the Hall of the Em- 
perors, the Pope remarked how today 
the Church extends its outposts even 
into the farthest countries of the 
East, which the ancient European 
Emperors knew only in name. 

The Hall of the Popes received 
special attention, for in it is the 
table on which was signed the Lat- 
eran Treaty, which ended the pro- 
longed Roman Question. On this 
same table is the visitors’ book, 
beautifully bound in gold, in which 
the Holy Father consented to write 
his name. This is the same book 
that was used for the Mission Expo- 
sition of 1925, and the Pope saw in it 
his signature under the date: Decem- 
ber 21, 1924. That was the day of 
the opening of the Holy Year, and 
ef the inauguration of the Mission 
Exhibit, which has been given per- 
manent form in the Lateran. 

Ascending to the second floor, the 
Holy Father inspected the halls re- 
served to the innumerable islands of 
Oceania, and the galleries containing 
collections from Africa and America. 
He was enthusiastic over that sec- 
tion dedicated to the comparative 
study -of the primitive peoples of 
Asia, Africa and America. In the 
Hall of Statistics, yet in preparation, 
he suggested a few changes, and in- 
sisted that the statistics should be 
presented in a manner which “speaks 
to the eyes,” so that the visitors may 
be more vividly impressed. 

The great benefit to be derived 
from such ay exhibit speaking to the 
eyes, as it does so eloquently, is evi- 
dent to all who consider its “au- 
dience.” During the past year the 
exhibit was visited by 63,000 per- 
sons, of whom 40,000 were pilgrims, 
15,000 tourists, 5,000 students, and 
3,000 congressionists. Coming from 
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every corner of the world, these 
visitors see here a miniature world, 
where they can observe the customs 
and habits of every nation and clime 
Realizing that the Church flourishes 
in all these lands and among al 
classes of people, they can but ad- 
mire and marvel at her catholicity 
and splendid missionary activities. 
More forceful than sermons or books 
is this great display, for here the 
faithful see results, and their hearts 
become inflamed with the zeal of the 
missioners, who carry the banner of 
Christ into these distant countries. 
It was late in the morning when 
the Pope concluded his “trip around 
the world,” and returned to his little 
City of the Vatican. It is a little 
city indeed for one whose love and 
zeal are so universal, but it serves 
as general headquarters from which 
he directs the battles on the mission 
fields. And a great leader he is, 
for every day new trophies of vic- 
tory pour in from distant lands, 
trophies won in the unceasing con- 
quest of souls in pagan countries. 
These the zealous Pontiff adds to the 
Museum of the Lateran, thereby ex- 
panding and completing that already 
wonderful testimony of the universal! 
reign of the King of Kings. From 
the Ist of January to the 2st of 
December, 1929, which marks the 
Jubilee Year of His Holiness, the 
Lateran Mission Exhibit has _re- 
ceived 115 donations, coming from 
China, India, Indo-China, Japan, 
Oceania, Africa, and the Indian Ter- 
ritories of America. In this manner 
450 objects have been added to the 
prehistorical, ethnological, and mis 
sionary sections of the Exposition. 
Of these objects 180 have come from 
Asia, 110 from Oceania, 90 from 
America, and 70 from Africa. And 
this does not include collections of 
reviews, books, and photographs. 


1” in marble alone will the name 
of “Pius, Pope of the Missions’ 
be perpetuated, but in this exhibit of 
trophies from the Mission Fields. In 
the very place where, fifty years ago, 
Achille Ratti was ordained to the 
priesthood, this monument has arisen 
to testify to his love and zeal for 
the children of all nations. 
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“ohe “Gwo Sisters 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN SOUTHERN FRANCE 


LLE. Marie and Mile. Jeanne 
de Grandet were the last 
of a distinguished family 
of Central France. I have 

often visited their little town, and I 
knew them and their ancient dwelling 
well. It was approached by way of 
a cobbled street, running close to the 
foot of the citadel. 

It was a charming place, rambling 
round a courtyard spaced and shaded 
with bay trees and oleanders. To the 
world its aspect was grave and ret- 
icent; but giving on the paved and 
formal garden were galleries flecked 
with sun between the twisted branches 
of vine and wisteria, and purple to the 
spring and autumn skies. Old grey 
roofs were set with dormer-windows, 
from which you might watch the 
changes of light and color on Pyre- 
nean snows, or the flag flapping 
against the blue on the top of the 
Chateau, Fort. 

Within, the house was dark. Peo- 
ple of the Midi fear the sun, knowing 
him in his might; and so, at high 
noon of brightest midsummer, the 
house was full of mystery and shade. 
Such light as filtered through the 
shuttered windows fell faintly in the 
sombre rooms, lay still on the pan- 
elled walls, the aged tapestries, the an- 
cestral furniture. Perhaps, after all, 
it was airless. One felt at first a little 
breathless, restrained, enclosed, as in 
a narrow alley among high mountains 
where the air is still and no flower 
stirs in the grass. But slowly the re- 
straint became safety; the lack of 
movement, rest; the noiselessness, 
peace. Slowly there was distilled of 
ancient perfumes, of forgotten airs, 
the meditative voice of the race and 
family, enunciating eternal and Cath- 
olic verities to the grave and tran- 
quil measure of. the great French 
grandfather clock. 

Mlle. Marie and Mlle. Jeanne were 
both very old ladies indeed when I 
first met them, and neither of them, 
in all their long lives, had seen the 
sea. Rarely indeed had they left their 
home in the Rue du Fort even for 
a night, and only then after much 
thovght and deliberation. Never had 
they done so lightly or wantonly. 
They might make the long stages to 

aris to be present at a family func- 
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tion, but as soon as courtesy sanc- 
tioned their disappearance, they-made 
their way back to the security of 
known ways and tranquil hours. 

They visited a little and received 
formal visits. On these occasions 
their bonne, who was nearly as aged 
as themselves, proffered home-made 
sirops and little home-made cakes 
and sweetmeats; and these were 
symbols of their innocent and happy 
conversation. At mid-day and in 
the evening, arm in arm, each sup- 
porting the other with consideration 
and care, they descended to the dining 
room, where Mile. Jeanne, who was 
tall, placed the little Empire footstool 
for Mlle. Marie, who was short. 
Their meals were solemn and rather 
silent, and they might both have been 
a little bored, as they sipped their 
wine and water between courses, had 
it not been for César, the flea-bitten 
watch-dog, who always managed to 
charge in wildly every time the ser- 
vice-door opened, to the peril of 
dishes and porcelain. 

They took their coffee on the gal- 
lerie, and afterwards they would wan- 
der round the courtyard, regarding 
every plant, every fruit and leaf, as 
one might look at a friend. They 
clipped and pruned the vines and 
gathered the ripe grapes in season; 
but it was Mlle. Marie, in spite of 
her ninety years, who worked the 
more seriously. While Mlle. Jeanne 
meditated on eternity, time might 
have spoiled the harvest. Yet it was 
Mlle. Jeanne to whom children ran 
and on to whose lap they climbed. 
They were afraid, there was little 
doubt of it, of Mlle. Marie. To be- 
gin with, she looked rather like a 
witch. She was tiny and quick in her 
movements. She had a hook nose and 
sharp black eyes; and her eyebrows 
drew together and her mouth screwed 
up when she asked them one of her 
incomprehensible questions. Mlle. 
Jeanne was different. She sat quite 
still, her rosary twisted in her long 
white fingers, her gentle head a little 
bent, her eyes slowly withdrawing 
their gaze from something absorbing 
that no one else could see to happy 
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recognition of the presence of the lit- 
tle ones. 

Children always felt they wanted to 
do something for Mlle. Jeanne. Mlle. 
Marie did not need them so much. 
Though she found exciting things for 
them in the depths of chests, they 
leaned against Mlle. Jeanne’s knee to 
examine them, and then forgot the 
toys to wonder what she had been 
thinking about when they came. 

It was said that when Mlle. Marie 
was twenty years old, she had fallen 
in love with the son of an apothecary. 
Now the de Grandets are petite no- 
blesse, and Pierre Capedevielle, in 
addition to being ineligible on the 
score of rank, was known to be 
wild. Mlle. Marie did not once pro- 
test against the fierce refusal with 
which her family met his suit. She 
obeyed, but her eyes became hard, her 
heart and mind sealed. She grew thin 
and languid too, and the apothecary 
said she was going into a decline. 
Perhaps this was because he hoped 
that such a threat would make her 
parents relent, for he was anxious 
about his son, who had grown wilder 
since Mlle. Marie had been refused 
him. 


peti it may have been, one 
evening when the sisters came 
to dinner, Mile. Jeanne almost as tall 
at ten years as Mlle. Marie at twenty, 
they found that their mother’s eldest 
brother, a Dominican, on his way 
from St. Maximin to Bayonne, had 
arrived unexpectedly, and was to stay 
with them. Mlle. Marie hardly spoke 
to him that night; but in the morn- 
ing, after his Mass, she asked if she 
might talk to him alone for a little 
while. The interview lasted perhaps 
a quarter of an hour; it was sufficient, 
by the grace of God. to heal the 
crushed young heart. She ran up- 
stairs to her sister’s room and insisted 
on their spending the day in the 
mountains. That night she chattered 
as she used to do, and for the first 
time in many months ate with relish. 
The burden of disquiet fell from the 
family. One grieves, one grows hun- 
gry, one eats, and that is the begin- 


.ning of consolation, as Turgeniev 


points out sensibly, if brutally. 
But though Mlle. Marie grew 
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cheerful and strong, she guarded her 
heart too well for it ever to be hurt 
again; and she firmly refused to con- 
sider at all the proposals of marriage 
which were made to her. She set- 
tled down to an emphatic direction 
of the house, to the making of pre- 
serves, to the embroidery of fine linen, 
to a positive and unimaginative piety. 

She became renowned for her 
capable help in all sorts of troubles. 
Not only her own friends, but the 
poor, too, and the unfortunate would 
come to beg her assistance in problems 
so remote from her own experience 
that her wise counsel was a marvel. 
She rarely made a mistake. 


(y MLLE. JEANNE they asked not 
advice but prayers. 

Mile. Jeanne had grown tall and 
beautiful, and, above all things, gen- 
tle and compassionate. It is certain 
that she never fell in love, and that 
she used to be terribly distressed when 
she knew that a marriage for her was 
being discussed. At such periods 
she spent a great deal of time in her 
room ; and when Marie grew troubled, 
thinking she must be ill, she found 
that Jeanne was praying before a 
cherished picture of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Succour, which hung above 
her prie-dieu, praying so absorbedly 
that she had not heard Marie’s knock 
or the opening door or her name 
called several times. Then one day 
she asked if she might be a Car- 
melite. Her parents blessed God and 
made no opposition. She was perfect- 
ly happy during her postulancy, al- 
most too happy; but she broke down 
in health, and had to come home. 

After that, there was no more 
talk of marriage. It was somehow 
recognized that she belonged to God, 
even though she lived in the world and 
made no parade of piety. Later she 
became a Dominican Tertiary, and 
persuaded her sister and their maid 
to become Tertiaries too. She ar- 
ranged her day about the canonical 
hours, rose to recite Matins and 
Lauds, often prayed until the bell 
rang for first Mass, and, from the 
uncle who had put Marie under obe- 
dience to eat heartily of the things 
she liked best, got permission to wear 
instruments of penance. 

So passed the even years. When 
ecclesiastical sanction had been given 
to devotion to Our Lady of Lourdes, 
both sisters spent a month there every 
year, working at first as infirmiéres in 
the Asile and then as hospitaliéres 
at the Piscines. Here again Marie 


was the more valuable for her capa- 
bility and resourcefulness, but it was 
Mile. Jeanne to whom the sick 
turned to ask for prayers. Neither 
sister talked much of her experiences. 
These were the secrets of the King. 

Sometimes, if I questioned her, 
Mile, Jeanne would tell me of some 
indubitable miracle which she had 
witnessed, or of a long-besought con- 
version which had occurred there; 
but it was a matter of considerable 
difficulty to get her to speak of any- 
thing which involved herself. It al- 
ways ended in talking of one’s own 
small joys and cares while one 
watched the expression on her face. 
Its absorbed sympathy, its still hap- 
piness, can never be forgotten. At 
least I knew one way of thanking 
God for her beauty and goodness. She 
so loved flowers that I would bring 
her all the flowers I could carry, and 
when it was possible I used to load 
my small son with them too; but I 
think that, very soon after our de- 
parture, they were given to Our 
Lord in the Parish Church. 

Alas! by the time that my small 
son was big enough to make his bow 
to her, it became clear that Mlle. 
Jeanne could not live much longer. 
She began to suffer, and to suffer 
dreadfully, and nothing could be done 
to cure her. Consultations were held, 
but the doctors agreed that at her age 
an operation was out of the question. 
They wanted her to let them admi- 
nister something to relieve the pain, 
but she refused. She protested that 
she wanted to learn to suffer, that 
she deserved to suffer, that she for- 
got her prayers now in the very act 
of praying, and that as she could not 
possibly forget to suffer, that might 
do instead. 

Another difficulty that all Mlle. 
Marie’s will and intellect could never 
surmount was that, as long as Mlle. 
Jeanne was able to walk she would 
not permit the Curé to bring Holy 
Communion to her in her room. She 
said that it was not fitting that Our 
Lord should come to her. So she 
used to get up very early in the 
morning and make her slow and 
trembling way to the house of a 
neighbor more ill than herself, and 
there she nourished her soul for the 
journey it was soon to make . . . She 
had always thought of herself as the 


last of sinners, and the love of God 
which had filled her life was clouded 
at the end with fear. She asked the 
Curé to tell her whether it would be 
presumptuous if she prayed to Goi 
that she might die on a feast of Our 
Lady of Lourdes, as a sign that she 
might not fear for her eternal salva- 
tion. She died on the anniversary 
of the Third Apparition. 

When my small son was told that 
she had gone to Heaven, he wept bit- 
terly. “She was my best friend,” he 
said. 

Mlle. Marie still lives. She is on 
the way now to her hundredth year, 
and there seems to be no reason why 
she should not reach it. She has 
grown tinier, and at the same time 
less autocratic, as if something of 
Mile. Jeanne’s mantle had fallen 
upon her. She wanders round the 
gallerie alone and prunes the vines, 
and cherishes the shrubs in the court- 
yard. César scratches his fleas under 
the dining-table unchecked, while 
his mistress eats the dishes she pre- 
fers, still in obedience to her director 
of seventy years ago. Last time | 
dined with her she took hard-boiled 
egg and vinegar sauce and salad. 


Education, says Dean R. A. 
Schwegler of Kansas University, 
should twist young people into a large 
question mark. 


The only evidence of perpetual mo- 
tion that I have ever observed is the 
continued activity of those in official 
places to increase their own salaries. 
—Senator Borah. 


You know a man is successful 
when the newspaper starts quoting 
him on subjects he knows nothing 
about.—Jackson News. 


Religion might be defined as living 
in time for eternity under the eyes 
and with the help of God—Dr. 
James Moffatt. 


Sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander — including applesauce for 
propaganda.—Boston Transcript. 


One tide of the ocean does not cleat 
the obstacles from any shore, neither 
can it polish and run around the 
rocks by one rising —Humane Edu- 
cation Press, 





“Ghey Have ‘Gheir Pride 


A PORTER MAY LOOK AT A PRINCESS 


NE wonders what the Prince 
thought of her. These im- 
poverished European 
noblemen do not marry 

rich American girls for love. 

But his Princess was adorable, 
and no court beauty could have been 
lovelier than she. One could not tell 
what thoughts lay behind the 
Prince’s smoldering dark eyes when 
he looked at his wife, but how could 
he help being fond of her? She 
adored him; and all her charm, her 
graciousness, her sweetness and 
gaiety were for him—her great 
wealth was wholly at his disposal and 
he lived, again, as befitted his rank. 
Such men have their pride ; and sure- 
ly his pride was gratified. That 
should have led him to love her a 
little! 

(The Princess had her pride. There 
were those who could and did call 
it by quite another name!) 

They lived, most of the year, in 
New York, that mecca of riches and 
social ambition, where the Princess 
entertained lavishly. She held salons 
and gave little intimate dinners, and 
everybody who was invited came,— 
was she not a Princess? People who 
had snubbed her once upon a time 
in Oklahoma broke all engagements 
that they might accept one of her 
invitations, now; and people who had 
never met her angled for an intro- 
duction, that they might be asked to 
one of her soirees. 

She had a mother, and two sisters 
who had not married Princes, and 
they lived with the Princess. She 
entertained for them, endlessly. “The 
Princess requests the pleasure of 
your company,” at this and at that; 
now for her mother, now for the 
sisters; the Prince’s crest was con- 
spicuous on the card. It was all very 
pompous and pleasant, and the Prin- 
cess, who was a child at heart, got 
pretty much of a kick out of it. 

Sometimes she was not content to 
entertain in her own palatial home. 
It was not large enough! “Oh, 
Lordy” she would cry, “I owe so 
many social debts! I can’t possibly 
get all the people in here! Let’s give 
a big binge somewhere else, and ask 
everybody!” They’d hit upon the Ritz 
or the St. Regis or one of the many 
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expensive clubs to which the Prince 
or the Princess belonged, and her 
mother and her sisters and she would 
send out cards to “everybody.” 

When the night of the big binge 
came, it would look indeed as though 
everybody had come! There was al- 
ways a crush. 

On such an evening, there would 
always be many dinners beforehand. 
“Mr. and Mrs. John Smith gave a 
dinner of twenty before the Princess 
Whosit’s ball at the Ritz.” The So- 
ciety columns had plenty of news 
next day! The Princess herself al- 
ways gave the biggest dinner. And, 
because she was a Princess, it got 
the biggest notices. 

If she was giving a dance, she had 
the most expensive orchestra in New 
York, and there was a banquet at 
midnight. She would wear precious 
jewels that had once belonged to the 
royal family of Russia and others 
that were the Prince’s family heir- 
looms—she had had to buy them all 
for herself, of course. 

If she were giving a fancy dress 
ball, the Prince liked to see her in the 
gorgeous costume of his country ; and 
he liked, too, to wear the dress of his 
native land. They made a handsome 
pair, then, dancing together. 

But the Princess was not satisfied 
with just parties like those other peo- 
ple gave. She liked to get up pro- 
grammes and take part in them her- 
self. Have I not told you she was 
a child at heart? She would play the 
harp for her guests—she did that 
quite well; or she would sing in dif- 
ferent languages, playing her own 
piano accompaniment—she and her 
sisters had studied in first one and 
then another European country. She 
showed off a bit, of course! But her 
voice was sweet and true of note. 

She and the Prince would some- 
times dance together upon the stage; 
in costume—weird dances. She was 
graceful and danced well, and she 
loved appearing in costume. 

But most of all, she loved pro- 
grammes at her parties; programmes 
in which she took part. 

If she had not been like that, the 
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old hotel porter would not have for- 
gotten his place and crept among 
her guests to hear the Princess sing. 

It was at one of her biggest binges, 
and he was quite an old porter, bent 
and gray, whose duty it was to shuf- 
fle noiselessly in and about the lounge 
off the big ballroom where the party 
was, brushing up crumbs and ashes 
and picking up programmes dropped 
there. He came around often—big 
crowds are careless, even in fash- 
ionable gatherings. He carried a felt 
covered dustpan and broom, and he 
was slow and painstaking. 

He paid no attention to the crowd 
in the ballroom, nor did he appear 
to listen when the Princess first sang. 
Sure, he was always hearing singing 
in the hotel, and divil a word you 
could understand of what they were 
singing! He didn’t care for these 
concerts they gave. 

The Princess sang a French song; 
and an Italian song. She sang a Rus- 
sian song; she had made it a point 
to learn her husband’s language. The 
Prince applauded pridefully after 
each number; and for the Russian 
song, he cried: “Bravo! bravo!” The 
guests whispered: “He is sweet! Do 
you suppose he cares anything about 
her, at all?” 

They would not stop applauding 
the Princess. She was their hostess, 
she was so pretty, her voice was so 
gay—and she was a Princess. 

She came back, again and again, 
bowing and kissing her hands to them. 
She laughed and cried: “You are 
too kind to me! I can’t think what 
else I might sing to you!” she 
wrinkled her brows and looked all 
around at them. “Would you like a 
little Irish song?” she asked. 


OC Prince called “Bravo! bravo!” 
again, and there were cries of 
“Yes! yes!” No one heard the fellow 
who groaned under his breath: “My 
God, I hope she isn’t going to sing 
‘My Wild Irish Rose.’ ” 

But she didn’t. She sang a quaint 
old Irish song that no one there had 
heard before, and her brogue was 
charming. 

That no one had heard before, did 
I say? There was the old hotel por- 
ter—he had heard it! 
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He had been sweeping up near a 
pillar when the song began. His 
head jerked from its bent position 
over the dustpan, and he stopped his 
sweeping. He just stood there by the 
pillar, listening, his head cocked and 
a smile faint upon his withered face. 
Sure, that was a song worth hearing! 

When the Princess stopped, the ap- 
plause was long and genuine. “Sing 
it, again!” her hearers cried. And 
the Princess did. 


HAT time the old porter forgot 

himself. It was as though 

his feet carried him of their own vo- 

lition to the door of the ballroom it- 

self, where he edged in among the 

guests, straining his ears and his eyes 
to the stage. 

He didn’t see a Princess in her 
pearls and her exquisite Paris gown; 
he didn’t see the stage drop behind 
her. He saw a colleen with blue- 
black hair and a snowy handkerchief 
crossed upon her breast; he saw 
dusky green mountains behind her. 
They were the mountains that stood 
behind his old Irish home. 

A lackey came and plucked his 
sleeve. “Are you crazy?” he hissed. 
“Do your sweeping, you ole fool! 
You ain’t one of the guests!” 

The old man allowed himself to 
be led away, shamefaced. But he 
asked: “Who’s that girl singing?” 

“That’s the Princess who’s giving 
the party—she’s a Russian Princess.” 

The old porter shook his head. 
“She’s no Rooshian!” said he. “She’s 
Irish!” But he bent to his dusting, 
again. 

The Princess had seen him in the 
doorway. She hated it, and she 
meant to complain to the manage- 
ment. But later, when she came out 
into the lounge, she saw his old eyes 
yearning toward her and she sud- 
denly felt sorry for him. He came 
nearer and nearer to her with his 
broom and his dustpan; and because 
he stared so hard and was so old 
and wistful—and because she was a 
really kind, simple Princess—she 
smiled at him and asked: “Did you 
like my song?” 

He made her a queer, quaint 
bobbing kind of a bow. “I did that, 
miss,” said he. “I was wonderin’ 
where you learned it. 
heard that sung all the time I’ve been 
in America. Do they have them songs 
in Rooshia, now?” 

“Oh, no,” laughed the Princess. 
“Not Irish songs! My mother taught 
that to me, a long time ago. She 


I’ve never. 


used to sing it when she was a girl. 
She was born in Ireland.” 

“Not in Kildare?” ventured the old 
porter. There was a sense of fear- 
ful waiting in his dim eyes. 

The Princess did not notice that, 
just then. She only thought how 
nice it was that she had given this 
poor man pleasure by her song, and 
of course her mother had been born 
in Kildare! “Yes!” she said. 

“Her name didn’t happen to be 
Mona, now?” 

“Why, yes! Mona O’Shea. They 
say I’m very like her,” said the 
Princess. 

“Is she—dead?” quavered the old 
porter. 

And then, all at once, the Princess 
had a flash of intuition, and she no- 
ticed the tenseness and the waiting in 
the old porter’s eyes. She remem- 
bered where she was—what the old 
man was. She felt herself trembling 
and suddenly icy cold all over—it 
came upon her what he might be. 
She answered him quickly, suddenly 
cold and distant and unsmiling: 
“Why, yes—she’s—dead.” 

His bent shoulders sagged, but his 
kindly, wistful eyes took on a cold- 
ness, an aloofness equal to the Prin- 
cess’s own. “Thank ye, miss,” he 
mumbled, and his tone was as dis- 
tant as it was respectful. ‘“Mayhap 
I knew your mother when I was a 
boy—mayhap it wasn’t her. Thank 
ye, miss.” He touched an imaginary 
cap to her, and shuffled on with his 
dusting. 

The Princess spied one of her sis- 
ters and ran to her. “Did you see?” 
she breathed. 

“That old porter? It wasn’t some- 
one—” 

“Uncle Tim! It must be Uncle 
Tim! Couldn’t you see the resem- 
blance? I saw it—all at once—” 

“Merciful heavens! If mother had 
been here! After the years she has 
struggled—after us and you—” 

“Do you think he recognized us, 
Annie?” : 

“Well, he must have guessed pretty 
near the truth!” said the Princess. 
She looked as though she were going 
to cry. “But he didn’t let on. Oh! 
I couldn’t have Ivan find out! His 
pride—” 

“Of course!” cried her sister. “He 
would never understand! We’ve come 
such a long way. We couldn’t admit 
such a relationship!” 

“If it is Uncle Tim.” 

“Of course it is!” wailed the 
Princess. “And I can’t bear to think 


of him as poor as this! We ought 
to be keeping him! Couldn’t mother 
send him a large sum anonymously? 
She’d never miss, say, ten thousand 
dollars, and he could live like a 
Prince on that!” 

A Prince! The Princess smiled, 
wanly. Ivan couldn’t! Ten thousand 
would not last him a week, if you 
did not watch! 

Her sister said: “He wouldn: 
touch it! The Irish have their pride. 
The poorest of them are generally 
self-respecting. You’ve always heard 
mother say that.” 

“IT know,” sighed the Princess. 
“But a tip, now—he must be accus- 
tomed to taking those.” 

“But not from those who should 
own him and don’t! He won’t take a 
cent—not if he has guessed who you 
are!” 

“But I must try,” said the Prin- 
cess. “I'll make it a very large tip, 
bills rolled up together, and maybe 
I can get away before he sees how 
much it is!” 

“T hope he’ll take it,” said her sis- 
ter, who was kindly and simple, too. 
“Poor old fellow!” 

When the party was over, the Prin- 
cess went all over the hotel, search- 
ing for the porter. She found him, 
at last, brushing up on another floor 
where there was another big party 
She called him to her and said: “J 
want to give you something.” She 
took the tightly rolled gold-back bills 
from her purse and held them toward 
him. “You were very good this after- 
noon, and you liked my _ song. 
Please!” 

He would not take the money. “No, 
thank ye, miss. Cleaning up’s my 
job an’ the hotel pays me for doin’ 
it.” 

“But I’d like you to have it,” per- 
sisted the Princess. There were tears 
in her eyes. 


CO old porter was unmoved. “No, 
thank ye, miss,” he repeated, 
stubbornly. “I was happy to hear the 
song, ’tis true, but I’ll take no money 


” 
! 


from you 

The Princess dropped the roll of 
bills back into her jeweled purse. 
“I’m—so—sorry,” she faltered. And 
she was. The old porter thought she 
was going to cry. He did not wish 
to hurt her too much, even if she 
was—a Princess. 

He said, in a warmer tone: “Sure, 
I’m sorry your mother’s dead. She 
was a hoity-toity—the divil himself 
couldn’t hold her when she set out 
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to get what she wanted! That is, if 
Mona O’Shea I wanst knew was 
your mother. 

“T’m thinkin’ ye’re the dead down 
spit of her!” 

“T look just like my mother,” the 
Princess said. She put out her hand, 
impulsively. “Goodby,” she said, 
‘and I’m so sorry you won't take 
the money.” 

The old porter looked down at her 
white hand and the flashing gems 
upon it, and a glint of hate came into 
his eyes. It passed in an instant, and 
a twinkle came to take its place. 


He wiped his hand on his pants 
and shook hands with the Princess. 
“Ye’re a bonny lass, Mona O’Shea’s 
daughter,” said he. “’Tis a queer 
world it is, but I’m glad ye are 
what ye are. An’ God bless ye an’ 
keep ye.” 

He shuffled off with his broom 
and his pan, and the Princess turned 
blindly away. 

She had heard and read that sisters 
and brothers often drifted far apart 
after they left the old country, but 
she wondered if any two had ever 
drifted farther apart than Mona 


CROP DOWHI D 


O’Shea, Fortune’s darling, and her 
brother Timothy, erstwhile buffeted 
soldier of fate and, now, porter in 
a great city hotel! 

But if they had so drifted, would 
one of them refuse money from the 
daughter of the other, because that 
daughter had failed to acknowledge 
any relationship? 

“Yes, oh, yes!” the heart of the 
Princess cried. The Irish have their 
pride! The old porter had his. 


qa” she had her own brand of 
pride—God forgive her. 


A Little Story of “Che Cross 


ScENE: NAZARETH. 
Family. 


Mother of Christ and St. Joseph stand on the door- 
They look at two cedar logs lying near their 
little Carpenter shop. The logs had been hauled from 


steps. 


Lake Genesareth. 


SAINT JOSEPH: 


this driftwood redolent with memory 


Of storms and calm, you bought in Galilee .. . 
May I hear 
These timbers, aye, appear 
Sound:cedar from some Roman pleasure-craft 


You made the purchase, Mary. 
Che price you paid. 


if not a relic of an ancient raft 
Of cedars from Mount Lebanon. 
Great Solomon had paid too regally 
lor these two beams ... 


MoTHER OF CHRIST: 


ind Joseph sadly shall I give account 
f these two beams and the amount 


i paid in coin and agony—before 


The sturdy oxen left them at our door. 


SAINT JOSEPH: 


You speak of agony. 


My Mary in fulfillment of a task 


My age compelled from twain of you to ask? 


The Humble Home of the Holy 


Maybe 


so fit for temple vault 
Are they. No single trace of any fault 

[ find in them. My dear, do tell if He, 

In seeking for the fittest kind of tree, 

Had long conferring ere we had acquired 

This heart-wood hoary centuries had sired. 


Were you unwell 
My dear? Or can it be that aught befell 
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MorTHER OF CHRIST: 


Good Joseph be at peace. 
With aching syllables I now unveil— 

Hand in hand with Jesus I had walked 
The length of silver strand while Jesus talked 


The while my tale 


In mellow tones His ten and seven years 
Had cadenced into music that one hears 
From tongue of pious bell that softly cheers 


Sad heart of silence . 


. . We had reached the home 


Which darkly nestles ‘neath wave-caverned dome 


My shoulders. 


Along The Lake. 
His only son, lithe Judas, held full sway 
In timber mart ... “It must be cedar, friend,” 


Our Jesus fondly spoke. 


Old Simon was away. 


“And it must bend 


Judas, Judas, have you such 
Large timber? And tell Mother here how much” 
“Thirty silver pieces,” same a swift reply. 

And Jesus all-atremble drew me nigh 

Unto Him and with beating heart He said: 

“OQ Mother, buy! I'll sacrifice My bread 

Each evening.” Then He measured with His reach 
The smaller beam. He tested both upon the beach 
And fell three times beneath the load. Oh dear, 


Dear Joseph, as He rose, to dry a tear 

That runneled down my cheek, He begged of me: 
“Tell Joseph, Mother dear, that he must be 
Content to let these cedar beams unlathed 

Until each fibre of the tree is bathed 


With blood.” . . 


be done 


. Kind Joseph! 


Speak! What will 


To me who bought A Cross for My Own Son? 


SAINT JOSEPH: 


Sweet Mary. 


I have sent you at command 
Of Angel . .. Fairest Mother, you will stand 
Beneath the Cedar Cross, and all shall call 
You ever Dearest Mother of them all. 





Gducator: &cclesiastic: Editor 


A NOTE ON FELIX DUPANLOUP 


T 1s the misfortune of many 
who attempt to accomplish 
something beyond the or- 
dinary, to have their mo- 

tives and work misjudged. The aims 
of Bishop Felix Dupanloup regarded 
as one of the first to appeal to com- 
mon law in the defense of the rights 
of the Church, were subjected to con- 
siderable criticism, though he was en- 
couraged by letters from bishops 
from all parts of the world, as well 
as by papal briefs of approval. A 
half-century ago, the grave claimed 
this indefatigable prelate who in his 
lifetime had frequently refused pro- 
motions, and whose will forbade any 
funeral orations for himself. 

Born a couple of years after the 
opening of the nineteenth century, and 
ordained in his twenty-third year, he 
was stationed at several churches in 
Paris, directed the seminary of St. 
Nicholas, lectured at the Sorbonne, 
and was consecrated bishop of Or- 
leans in 1849. During the twenty- 
eight years he administered this of- 
fice, he was very active, concerning 
himself deeply with every phase of 
his duties. Visiting his charges did 
not prevent him from arranging sy- 
nods, organizing seminaries, promot- 
ing charitable work, and giving spe- 
cial attention to the encouragement 
of higher studies among his clergy. 
The Cathedral of St. Croix owes its 
completion to him. 

In his work of championing the 
rights of the Church, he collaborated 
with Montalembert in forming a com- 
mittee having for its purpose the pro- 
tection of religious liberty, one of its 
fruits being the adoption of the Fal- 
loux Law, a triumph for Catholicism. 

In his efforts to educate public 
opinion, he founded a Catholic daily, 
and also had much to do with the 
reorganization of “Le Corespondant” 
with Falloux, Foisset, Cochin, and de 
Broglie at its head. When Louis 
Thiers, statesman and historian ad- 
vocated an objectionable education 
law, Dupanloup wrote an answering 
pamphlet which later developed into 
a book. The restoration of military 
chaplains is one of the things the 
National Assembly was prevailed 
upon to grant in response largely to 
his efforts. An important work, vin- 
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dicating the Jesuits, and written by 
Ravignan a member of the order is 
regarded as the result of a suggestion 
made by Bishop Dupanloup to its au- 
thor. 

While superior at the seminary of 
St. Nicholas, he was considered as an 
educator of the highest ability. Be- 
cause of disorder occasioned through 
his severe condemnation of Voltaire, a 
course of lectures given at the Sor- 
bonne had to be discontinued by this 
champion of the liberty of education. 
His able pen gave no rest to the 
liberal deputies of Parliament, and a 
year before he was made bishop, he 
was placed on a committee that 
drafted an educational bill under 
President Louis Napoleon. He was 
successful in winning over to the 
Catholic position such men as Thiers 
and Cousin in his endeavors to amend 
the status of education which he di- 
vided into four phases: intellectual, 
moral, religious, and physical, re- 
garding it as a development of the 
mind instead of a process of storing 
facts. These views he explained 
through numerous pamphlets, engag- 
ing at the same time in spirited jour- 
nalistic discussions with Louis Veuil- 
lot. He was a friend of the classics. 

His literary work dealt with such 
matters as catechetics, history, ora- 
tory, and diocesan administration. 

At the close of the Franco-Prussian 
war, severe conditions were imposed 
upon Orleans which he was success- 
ful however in having mitigated, 
gaining thereby the title of “defensor 
civitatis” as had his predecessor St. 
Aignan. For this service, his fellow 
citizens demonstrated their apprecia- 
tion by elevating him to the National 
Assembly. 

Not only as a champion of the 
Church, or as an authority on educa- 
tion did he become eminent. While 
at the church of St. Roch, he ac- 
quired a considerable reputation as a 
pulpit orator and director, and at St. 
Nicholas he improved that institution 
to the extent that the best families of 
France sent their boys there, some of 
the most prominent names in French 
history being entered on its rolls. It 
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was while here that he was partially 
responsible for the conversion of 
Talleyrand. 

At the twentieth Ecumenical Vati- 
can Council, he led the minority in 
its opposition to a definition of the 
dogma of papal infallibility, regard- 
ing the time as inopportune, and at 
the final vote asked his followers to 
refrain from voting on the question, 
but when the doctrine was defined, he 
declared his allegiance by terming it 
“the victory of truth, and of God.” 
Throughout the English speaking 
world he became popular through his 
“Letter on Slavery” written during 
our civil war. An ardent protagonist 
of Jeanne d’/rc, he introduced her 
cause of beatification at Rome, and 
also raised the first funds for a new 
monument to her honor. The French 
Academy made him a member in 
1854. With all his activities how- 
ever, his chief interest was the de- 
fense of the Holy See against the 
aggressions of the House of Savoy 
and Napoleon III. 

It is impossible to estimate the far 
reaching benefits accruing from the 
aims and accomplishments of a man 
like Bishop Dupanloup. His work as 
a pamphleteer alone showed the 
power of this particular form of war- 
fare; the heightened intellectual sta- 
tus of his clergy in turn could not 
but have contributed its share to the 
advancement of the interests of the 
Church; his organization of semina- 
ries, procurement of educational re- 
forms, and defense of the Papacy, 
mark him as an outstanding example 
of ecclesiastical zeal. 


Ir” only the Church, but society 
in general is indebted to the 
Bishop of Orleans. Both Ireland and 
France are grateful for his wartime 
labors in their behalf. In 1862, dur- 
ing an Irish famine, he preached a 
sermon at St. Roch’s begging for 
money, and received 30,000 francs 
which he sent to the Emerald Isle. 
The Irish remembered this, and dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian war, recipro- 
cated with 200,000 francs in answer 
to his appeal, and at the centenary 
of Daniel O’Connell for whom he had 
a great admiration, they invited him 
to participate in the celebration. 
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[ANY BOOK NOTICED HERE MAY BE PROCURED THROUGH “THE SIGN.” 


THERESE NEUMANN. By Friedrich 
Ritter von Lama. Milwaukee, Wis., 
The Bruce Co. Price: $1.50. 


The wondrous and mystifying prodi- 
gies which have occurred and are still 
being manifested in the life of that 
simple peasant maiden of Konnersreuth, 
Therese Neumann, have caused wide- 
spread interest among Catholics in every 
land, and non-Catholics as well. From 
everywhere have come requests for more 
information about this stigmatist of our 
own day. 

This excellent little volume, then, does 
not come amiss. It fills a decided want 
and is doubly apropos, both for the in- 
formation it gives concerning Therese 
and for the clear explanation it con- 
tains. The author takes nothing for 
granted, assumes nothing, and is entirely 
orthodox. The story is one to move the 
reader deeply, raise his thoughts to the 
Divine, and force out the admission 
that the Spirit still “breatheth where 
He will.” 

The Catholic Church is ever slow to 
act in the case of mystics, as is plainly 
evident from the cautiousness displayed 
in the cause of Gemma Galgani, now 
pending. In all probability this genera- 
tion shall have passed before any pro- 
nouncement is made concerning Therese 
Neumann. 

Scoffers may deride these wonderful 
phenomena taking place in the little farm 
house at Konnersreuth. They may shout 
that it is all imagination, that it is hys- 
teria, but as Bishop Schrembs remarks 
in his preface: “If hysteria can restore 
sight to the blind and perfect the use 
of limbs to an atrophied body, then we 
are justified in asking this worldly sci- 
ence to tell us how to become ‘hys- 
terical.’” 

Every possible means is resorted to 
in an effort to discountenance and to 
liscredit these marvelous happenings, 
but the work of the Divine Hand con- 
tinues. Asked, “Why?” Therese Neu- 
mann merely replies, “That the world 
may know that God still lives. . . .” 

This book tells her interesting story 
in its entirety. It meets every objection 
squarely and answers fully and reason- 


ably. The second chapter contains a 
good exposition of the true doctrine on 
miracles. In the final pages the author 
discusses at length the significance of 
the whole phenomenon. 


GREAT AMERICAN FOUNDRESS- 
ES. By Rev. Joseph B. Cody. New 
York, The Macmillan Co. Price: 
$5.00. 


Most of us seldom, if ever, think of 
American women in terms of religious 
foundresses. Yet in the long and glo- 
rious record of those pious and heroic 
examples of Catholic womanhood whom 
we call “holy foundresses” the names 
of at least sixteen American women hold 
conspicuous places. 

Father Cody in this book has attempt- 
ed a chronicle of the lives of these six- 
teen valiant women. That he has done 
so quite adequately and in a most in- 
teresting manner, there is no doubt. He 
has performed a most praiseworthy task 
in rescuing the names of these saintly 
foundresses from a wholly undeserved 
and inglorious oblivion. At the same 
time he has succeeded in opening a dis- 
tinct phase in that altogether too much 
neglected subject of the history of the 
Catholic Church in America. 

The names which Father Cody has 
chosen are ones which conjure up the 
vision of sixteen heroic women of cease- 
less activity, consummate holiness, rare 
prudence and, often enough, keen busi- 
ness acumen—each engaged in one of 
the most difficult and discouraging ven- 
tures known to man—the founding of a 
religious community. 

Perhaps the best done of any of these 
remarkable monographs is that of 
Mother Elizabeth Ann Seton. The 
author shows an unusual familiarity 
with the life and works of this great 
figure of the infant American Catholic 
Church. Another well known nun whose 
story is exceptionally well told is 
Mother Cornelia Connelly, the young 
society matron who founded the Society 
of the Holy Child Jesus. Finally there 
is a sketch of that recently deceased 
martyr to charity, Mother Alphonsa 
Lathrop. 
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Others such as Mother Mary Rhodes, 
Mother Philippine Duchesne, Mother 
Theodore Guerin, are not quite so famil- 
iar. But the stories of their magnificent 
accomplishments, generally in the face 
of seemingly insurmountable obstacles, 
are every bit as thrilling and inspiring. 

GreEAT AMERICAN FOUNDRESSES is no 
mere bleak recital of statistics, historical 
facts, names, and dates. It is much 
more. It is a vital record. The true 
stories of sixteen truly great souls spend- 
ing their frail lives in doing great things 
for God and for the alleviation and bet- 
terment of their fellowmen. 


THE PASSION. By Paul von Keppler. 
St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder. Price: 
$1.75. 


The subject of the Passion and Death 
of Jesus is an inexhaustible one. Ever 
since that first sermon on the Passion, 
delivered from the pulpit of the Cross 
on Calvary, countless sermons have been 
preached, and innumerable sermon books 
have been published, all treating of this 
great fact of Christianity. Yet, the mat- 
ter is by no means exhausted. The Pas- 
sion is ever appealing to the Christian 
heart, calling forth the response of pity, 
love and resolution. 

Hence it is that we welcome this 
volume of excellently written and highly 
original sermons on the Passion, by the 
late Bishop of Rottenberg. In all there 
are fifteen sermons, each one of which 
deals with some incident of the last 
hours of Christ on Calvary. The events 
of the Passion preceding the Crucifixion 
are not treated. 

All are written with doctrinal sound- 
ness, in a forceful, convincing style, and 
are distinctively original. It is this last 
named quality that so stands out. Em- 
phatically these fifteen sermons are 
something new. A few of the various 
titles will give an inkling of their 
novelty: “The Three Crosses,” “Rest 
in the Grave,” “Christ’s Seven Last 
Words and the Sorrowful Mother.” 

This book possesses also another qual- 
ity seldom found in sermon books. It is 
suitable for the lay reader, Its useful- 
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ness to priests goes without saying. It 
is brimful of ideas, unhackneyed and 
up-to-date, 


DE SOTO AND THE CONQUISTA- 
DORES, by Theodore Maynard, New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 


With the exception, perhaps of Miss 
Agnes Repplier’s “Pere Marquette,” 
this story of the romantic Hernando De 
Soto, is the only book since the incep- 
tion of the present day craze for bio- 
graphical writings, which takes for its 
subject one of the early explorers of 
the North American continent. And 
this, despite the fact that the latter 
should prove exorbitantly rich in in- 
terest and appeal. 

Theodore Maynard tells his story with 
all the charm, the pomp, and the glam- 
our that was part and parcel of the 
lives of those cavalier Spanish Con- 
quistadores of the Sixteenth century. 
He is provided with ample material in 
Hernando De Soto who was, doubtless, 
the most brilliant, courageous, and 
tragic of them all, 

The author’s poetic touch is manifest 
throughout. Especially is this so in his 
economy and precision of words. There 
are fine passages of sparkling descrip- 
tion, and the narrative, packed with 
events, runs evenly, and is historically 
correct. 

A cursory glance at some of the 
chapter headings gives an idea of the 
enjoyment and knowledge which the at- 
tentive reader can gain. “Peru of the 
Incas,” “The Navel of the World,” and 
“The Soul of a Conqueror,” are three 
that announce so many chapters every 
bit as good as their captions. 

After reading Dr Soro AND THE 
CoNQUISTADORES, one sets the book 
down with a feeling of having met 
its characters face to face. As a pic- 
ture of the times in both Old and 
New Spain it is superb, true, and of 
great value. 

Mr. Maynard knocks on the head sev- 
eral pet bogies of our standard school 
histories. His De Soto and his Con- 
guistadores are not greedy, adventur- 
ous ruffians, possessed of the wander- 
lust, and seeking for gold or imaginary 
fountains of youth. They were, he tells 
us, “ . . . not always admirable or 
edifying men; but they were absolutely 
sincere, and, in their soldierly fashion, 
very devout .. . the Spanish explorers 
were not only pious but apostolic in 
spirit.” Their valor was animated by 
their faith; they were truly crusaders,” 
for, as he remarks, “the early history of 
America is the story of a crusade.” 

The first explorers searched out new 
lands that they might gain them for 
Christ and for the Emperor. Side by 
side they planted the Cross and the 
gaudy standard of Spain. Their alleged 
cruel treatment of the natives is gross- 
ly exaggerated, as well as their reputed 


greed for treasures. 
were men. 

All in all this is an excellent piece 
of biography, extremely well done, in- 
teresting, and treating of a subject that 
is not yet overworked. It clearly shows 
painstaking research and diligent study. 
It makes a welcome addition to the 
growing shelf of worth-while biography. 


THE BLESSED FRIEND OF 
YOUTH. By Neil Boyton, S.J. 
New York, The Macmillan Co. 
Price: $2.00. 


The blessed friend of youth of whom 
Father Boyton writes is the gentle Don 
Bosco, recently beatified founder of the 
Salesians. Well indeed is he called the 
blessed friend of youth. While he lived 
he certainly deserved that distinction, 
and today, long after his death, his 
gentle spirit still lives and does great 
things for youth. 

This note is emphatically stressed 
throughout the entire book. Father 
Boyton insists that Don Bosco is still 
the providential friend, the wise coun- 
sellor, and saintly leader of the growing 
boy. Long before this enlightened age, 
the wise John Bosco saw the needs of 
the modern boy, and proposed his excel- 
lent system, so well suited to the exi- 
gencies of the rising generation. As the 
Hon. Alfred E. Smith remarks in the 
short foreword to the book: “Blessed 
Don Bosco’s system has a future, bright 
with promise, in our own country.” 

Don Bosco spent his life in the inter- 
ests of boyhood; especially did he labor 
with untiring zeal for the uplifting of 
the children of the lower and poorer 
classes. He instituted the Salesians for 
the express purpose of caring for and 
educating these boys. 

Father Boyton, himself a great lover 
and keen student of that bundle of en- 
ergy and goodness which we call the 
“growing boy,” has written an excellent 
biography. He depicts him vividly and 
truly. 


PHILOSOPHY OF VALUE. Leo 
Richard Ward. Macmillan Co. $2.25. 


Ordinarily one associates with the 
name of Notre Dame University, hel- 
meted gridiron warriors pounding down 
the turf to the usual Saturday afternoon 
victory. Scientific research and philoso- 
phy would find little room in visualiza- 
tion. Such a view however is not 
exact; for the intellectual activity of the 
University, though not a fit subject for 
newspaper ballyhoo, is appreciated by 
the leaders.of philosophic thought. 

Here we have a book which gives a 
sympathetic criticism of the attempts of 
non-scholastic philosophers to solve a 
question which they themselves have 
raised, and which of late has found 
much favor in their schools. This is 
the problem of value, not to be under- 
stood in the economic sense but-in the 


After all, they 


philosophic. According to the author 
the “theory of value deals in action and 
would explain it. Philosophy of value 
has to do, as ethics has, with human 
action aimed at an end; but it never 
says that any action is right or wrong. 
It feeds also upon the action which goes 
on between any object which you con- 
sider beautiful or charming, and again 
between you and any object you know 
or worship.” 

On the whole the philosophy of the 
non-scholastic philosophers is a sub- 
jective interpretation of science. Though 
they seem to be men of great erudition, 
they nevertheless lack the ability to ap- 
ply ordinary logic to their great labora- 
tory discoveries. In a word their sys- 
tem adds to a fact a sort of poetic 
interpretation which they draw, not 
from the object, but from within their 
own minds, as though a bee were to 
draw honey out of itself instead of from 
the flower. . 

This book is a tolerant handling of 
an enigma which has always beset the 
mind of man. Why do I act? That 
is the question which every man who 
does the minimum of reflecting asks 
himself. The attempt to answer this 
question creates a problem, which in the 
present-day philosophical parlance is 
called The Philosophy of Value. 

The modern reading public demands 
that a writer on such a problem be 
abreast of the times. Father Ward is 
miles ahead of the times. He is sympa- 
thetic, patient, appreciative. He orders 
the whole question with a hand that is 
at once gentle in destruction and mighty 
in construction. He states the problem, 
gives the solutions of the best modern 
philosophers, and shows that when re- 
duced to reality they are highly imprac- 
tical. Philosophies of subjective imag- 
inings and those poetically inclined he 
sets aside as nice dreams but not an- 
swers to the point at issue. 

When he constructs he keeps his feet 
on the ground, as it were, with his eyes 
wide open. There is no rapport by 
mystical intuitions, or interpretations of 
facts. Facts must be interpreted by stern 
common sense. The mind discovers 
truth and does not create it, as his op- 
ponents would have us believe. Why 
then do we act? His answer to this 
query surprises anyone who would ex- 
pect a learned diagnosis understood only 
by a select clientele. 

The entire treatise is simple and yet 
profound. Father Ward is an eminent 
student of St. Thomas and has a way 
of aptly applying the perennial beauties 
of the Angel of the Schools to the solu- 
tion. His style is masterful; his erudi- 
tion profound. But his method would 
have been improved if he had given a 
short history of the evolution of the 
question. Its beginnings are rooted in 
the past; and such a resume would have 
greatly facilitated the grasping of many 
points, otherwise obscure. 
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Letters “From Our SMNussionanies 


Ts A grand and glorious 
feeling to be home once 
more with my Chinese. 
Being away from China 

and the Chinese, for ten months, 
made me realize how much I am at- 
tached to the former and love the 
. latter. Every time I saw a China- 
man in the States, I felt I had some- 
thing in common with him, and thus 
never lost the opportunity of speak- 
ing to him, always in his native 
tongue. He in turn invariably showed 
how delighted he was to meet some- 
one who could speak his language 
and understand the needs and ideals 
of his country. More than once such 
meetings caused more than a little 
curiosity to the on-lookers. I might 
mention in passing that I must have 
made up as a good Jew, for in the 
New York subways I was several 
times accosted in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, 

If you enjoy it, it is a funny ex- 
perience to be taken for something 
you are not. On my way back to 
China, at Cairo, Egypt, I was ap- 
proached on the street by a guide 
offering his services. He addressed 
me in French. I answered him in 
English, saying I did not need his 
help. He replied, “You’re French, 
why are you trying to speak English ?” 
| used to think the Chinese the most 
curious of people, but I am almost 
tempted to give Americans first place. 
A poor man with a beard has a 
rather rough time travelling through 
the States. However, I enjoyed it, 
and am glad I was an amusement and 
a curiosity to so many. The inci- 


Home Again 


By RapHaet Vance, C.P. 


dents caused by my beard would al- 
most fill a book. Some day when I 
have leisure from mission work, I 
may bring out a book, “Behind the 
Beard.” Though most of the incidents 
have a Jewish flavor to them, there 
is one that has not, and might be 
told here. I had been in Newark giv- 
ing a talk on the Missions and was 
returning to the railroad station. 
There were several boys playing in 


ANYONE COULD LIKE THEM. TWO 
OF FATHER CORMAC’S BOYS. 
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the street, one of their number a 
colored lad. As I came along the 
side-walk the colored boy ran across 
the street to get a good look at me. 
Then making a megaphone with his 
hands, yelled to his companions: 
“Gee, I bet he was in the Civil War.” 
Well, beard and all, I am home once 
more in Paotsing. 

Through the kindness of Monsig- 
nor Langenbacher and Very Rev. 
Father William, both of whom took 
charge of Paotsing during my ab- 
sence, grand plans were arranged for 
my homecoming. For three days the 
Christians of So-to-pin (one of my 
out-missions) were out on the moun- 
tains watching for me. At Pei-chi- 
quan (fifteen miles from Paotsing) I 
was met by the first contingent of 
Christians. They gave a salute with 
three triple guns, the report echoing 
and re-echoing through the moun- 
tains. This was also a signal for the 
So-to-pin Christians that I was com- 
ing. They answered the signal with 
another salute. I was soon met by 
the people of So-to-pin, arranged in 
a parade on the top of the mountain. 
There were not only Christians but 
quite a number of pagans in line. 
After a few words of greeting, we 
started off for So-to-pin, a distance 
of five or six miles. All along the 
way we had shooting crackers, and 
every now and then the triple guns. 
It was 6 Pp. M. when we reached the 
So-to-pin mission. It being Satur- 
day, I decided to stay there over 
night, to give the people Sunday Mass 
and an opportunity to go to the Sac- 
raments. 
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ANTHONY MALONEY AT THE 
WIDOWS ARCH NEAR CHENKI 


The next day after Mass, the 
parade was started again. About 
five miles from Paotsing another con- 
tingent joined us. It was made up 
of the Christians of Paotsing, Yung- 
sui, and Puzung Missions, together 
with a bugle corps and a company of 
soldiers lent by the local General, thus 
giving greater pomp. The school 
boys were togged out in their neat 
blue suits, carrying the National 
colors. They sang several National 
and school songs, and in between the 
drum and bugle corps, entertained us 
with several selections. There were 
fire crackers galore, and when the line 
of march reached the mountain over- 
looking the City we could hear the 
Mission church bells ringing out a 
merry “Welcome Home.” 

I could hardly believe my eyes 
when I saw the Mission from the 
hill top. Many a time did I see it dur- 
ing the past ten months, but then 
always in a dream that quickly van- 
ished as I realized I was in the United 
States, thousands of miles away from 
dear old Paotsing. Now it was my 
dream come true. I was home again 
once more with my dear Chinese. It 
was an indeed warm welcome that 
Monsignor Langenbacher gave me 
when I entered the mission com- 
pound, gaily decorated with flowers, 
flags, etc., and where all the remain- 


ing crackers were set off at once, and 
the guns kept repeating until the last 
remnant of powder was used up. 

This was but the first of a three 
days’ celebration. The evening of 
the second day there was an enter- 
tainment given by the school chil- 
dren. First there was a speech by 
the catechist of the Mission, fol- 
lowed by an address by one of the 
school teachers. Then I was asked 
to say a few words. This I did, tell- 
ing them what they already knew, of 
my great happiness to be among 
them once more, then of some of the 
many incidents of my journey to and 
from America, especially those 
wherein I had met Chinese. I told 
them of my audience with our Holy 
Father, the Pope of the Missions, of 
the privilege I had of seeing His 
Holiness say Mass in St. Peter’s, and 
that I brought back to them all the 
Papal Blessing. 

My talk was greeted by all stand- 
ing up and clapping their hands three 
distinct times. Then there was a 
song in which Fay Sen-fu (my 
Chinese name) was the theme of the 
chorus. After this there was a com- 
bination of Chinese opera and vaude- 
ville sketches. There must have been 
a lot of practice and preparation for 
them to get these acts off so well. I 
enjoyed it very much and I can say 
the same for the rest of the audience. 
After the show I presented each 


Christian with a medal blessed by the 
Pope, and a small picture of His 
Holiness. This was followed by a 
lunch of tea and sweets. 

The third day was spent in receiv- 
ing the many visitors who called to 
see me. These were chiefly the of- 
ficials, merchants and people of the 
city. They showed their gladness at 
my return to Paotsing by the many 
little gifts sent in. These were 
chickens, meat, eggs, fruit and other 
goodies in the various kinds of cakes 
and candy. The General brought me 
a bronze urn of the Ming Dynasty, 
that is over three hundred years old. 
Several days later he gave a dinner 
in my honor, to which he invited the 
chief civil and military officials of 
the city. 

Now that the celebrations are over, 
we are once more down to the many 
daily duties of the missionary. I 
want to take this occasion to thank 
all my friends in America for their 
kindness to me during my recent 
visit. Let me beg them to continue 
their kindness to my mission and a 
daily prayer for me and my Chinese, 
that God may bless my efforts, and 
give the grace of the Holy Faith to 
so many who know Him not, and the 
grace to become better and stronger 
Catholics to those who already know 
Him and His Church. I was never 
before so impressed with the good 
that can be done for the Chinese by 
prayer and Christian charity. 
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Deaths of Bp. Versiglia and Fr. Garavario 


NE OF the blackest of the 
crimes listed to bandits in 
the apparently unending 
series of outrages against 

the peaceful missionaries in China, is 
revealed by the full story of the tragic 
deaths of the Salesian Bishop, Mgr. 
Versiglia, and his secretary, Father 
Caravario, in the region of Shiukwan, 
which has been made available to the 
Telegraph this morning. 

Many shocking aspects of the mur- 
ders indicate that the brigands were 
guilty of almost unexampled ferocity 
and cruelty. The Bishop and Father 
Caravario were subjected to terrible 
torture before they were shot. 

The Telegraph’s information cor- 
rects previous reports of the shock- 
ing affair, inasmuch as the three 
Chinese sisters, originally thought to 
have shared the fate of the priests, 
have reached safety, with a terrible 
tale to tell of a harrowing experience. 

It was on February 24th that Mon- 
seigneur Versiglia, Salesian Bishop 
of the Catholic diocese of Shiukwan, 
on the Northern River, set out on his 
annual pastoral visit which was to 
have taken him by a circuitous route 
through the eleven districts contained 
within his ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
He was accompanied by his Secretary, 
Fr. Caravario, a Chinese Sister, two 
lay teachers, both Chinese women, 
and two Chinese lads. 


From Central China Post, 
Hankow, March 31, 1930. 


The party arrived at Lin Kung 
Hau, on the first leg of their journey, 
at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
stayed there overnight. Early the next 
morning, they set downstream in a 
boat with the intention of proceeding 
to Lin Chau, their number being now 
increased to nine, with the addition 
of two pupils who had joined the 
party at Lin Kung Hau. 

All went well until about noon, 
when the appearance of a number of 
armed men on the river-bank, fol- 
lowed by shots fired across their bows 
from rifles and machine guns, forced 
the boat to stop and turn towards 
the bank. 

The twelve or fourteen men who 
were in the armed party immediate- 
ly gathered around the boat, and sub- 
jected the missionaries to a number 
of searching questions, all more or 
less turning on the point that they 
had neglected to ask for permission 
before proceeding to Lin Chau. 

By this, the missionaries were 
given to understand that that part of 
the country through which their 
route lay was under the “protection” 
of these armed men, and that those 
who desired a safe journey would 
have to solicit their “protection” ac- 


companied by the necessary tribute. 

Bishop Versiglia did his best to 
bring his interrogators to a reason- 
able frame of mind. They were men 
of religion, not of commerce, he said, 
and could not be expected to furnish 
the big sum which was demanded. 

In vain did Bishop Versiglia at- 
tempt to reason with them. Their 
matter-of-fact and hitherto business- 
like exterior suddenly underwent a 
remarkable change when for the first 
time they perceived who were ac- 
companying the prelate. It was then 
impossible for the Chinese girls to 
escape further notice as they crouched 
back on their seats. 

Successfully resisting an attempt to 
set fire to the boat, Bishop Versiglia 
and his secretary, at great risk to 
their lives, now faced the task of de- 
fending the girls. Blows were rained 
on them with the buttends of rifles, 
and bamboo poles, until the Bishop 
was knocked senseless back into his 
seat and the Father also incapacitated. 

One of the young women threw 
herself into the river, as a last re- 
source of despair, but as the current 
swept her past the boat, one of the 
robbers caught her by the hair and 
hauled her back to the boat. 

The captives were bound together, 
the Bishop to his Secretary, and the 
three Chinese women one to another. 
The two younger boys were made to 
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carry the books and other appur- 
tenances which it was usual for the 
missionaries to take along with 
them on their annual pilgrimage. 
liring, the boys were later en- 
joined to “be on their way and not 
so much as look behind.” It was these 
boys, who, proceeding without loss of 
ime back to Lin Kung Hau, brought 
the first news of the party’s plight to 
Father Cavada of the Mission there. 

(he bandits, with their captives, 
proceeded on their way, through a 
region which at times was thickly 
covered with bamboo thickets. It was 
while the party was in one of these 
moods when the sense of uncertainty 
over their probable fate was quick- 
ened by sundry whisperings amongst 
those who were leading them, that 
the worst fears of the captives took 
definite shape. 

Bishop Versiglia and his other 
companion were separated from the 
others, and while the remainder of 
the party proceeded on, dragged into 
a clearing. 

Some five minutes later, the re- 
ports of two shots rang through the 
wood. The Sisters halted and instinc- 
tively dropped on to their knees, pray- 
ing for the repose of the souls of the 
Bishop and the Father. 

When the two boys who were re- 
leased arrived back at Lin Kung Hau, 
they reported the capture of the 
party to the Salesian Mission there. 
Father Cavada had not then known 
the worst; but not without consider- 


able misgiving did he convey a peti- 
tion to the local mandarin soliciting 
his urgent assistance for the succour 
of those still thought to be alive. 
A detachment of soldiers was sent 
out with the Father and they trailed 
the path taken by the bandits through 
the woods, from the point where a 
heap of ashes, with the charred re- 
mains of a breviary and of a pair of 
spectacles indicated the ruthless de- 
struction of the captives’ property. 


AN ANTIQUE ORNAMENT THAT HAD 
BEEN BURIED FOR CENTURIES, 


OUTSKIRTS OF HANKOW. 


The scene may now be transferred 
to a building of some pretensions 
situated in the backwoods which 
marked the end of the journey for 
the Chinese Sister and lay women 
who had set out with the ill-fated 
Prelate on his tour. 

Here, amidst luxurious surround- 
ings, we are told, the leader of the 
bandits had his headquarters. He ap- 
peared to be shaken out of his usual 
tranquility by the news brought by 
his followers that they had done to 
death the two foreigners, and cursed 
them for bringing about a calamity, 
which he seemed to dread as im- 
pending. After that, he was all 
gentleness to the Chinese captives, 
had them well-housed and treated and 
promised them their freedom at the 
first opportunity. 

On March Ist, the promise was 
fulfilled. One of the band divested 
himself of all his arms, and set out 
as a guide for the women. Choosing 
a circuitous route, he saw, in the dis- 
tance, smoke and fire rising, as the 
soldiers without compunction set fire 
to homesteads in a district irretriev- 
ably given over to banditry and other 
forms of lawlessness. 

Again, for the sake of his life, 
the robber-guide was compelled to 
take refuge in a ramshackle hovel 
having the description of a pig-sty, 
to escape the attention of the soldiers 
as they passed by. It was unfor- 
tunate for him that some sudden 
inspiration should cause the searchers 
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to make for the spot where he was 
lying in concealment, with his erst- 
while captives placed near-by. De- 
spite all protestations of having done 
a deserving deed by having brought 
the women safely through, he was 
seized. Now in the custody of the 
authorities, his end is probably not 
far off. 

Meanwhile, Father Cavada was 
joined in the search by Father Larena 
who had been summoned by tele- 
graph from the Salesian Mission 
headquarters at Shiukwan. 

The path taken by the captives 
through the bamboo groves was 
marked by occasional splashes of 
blood, with here and there still grim- 
mer evidence of unparalleled ferocity, 
the robbers having hacked at their 
captives while dragging them along. 
Untold sufferings must have been 
endured by the captives before a 
merciful end came with bullets 
through their heads. 

The spot where an attempt had 
been made to conceal the outrage was 
indicated by freshly turned earth, 
but the bodies were missing. 

Shouts of “Versiglia” and “Car- 
avario” were sent echoing through 
the woods as the devoted Fathers 
from Shiukwan pursued their search, 
still hopeful that they might meet 
with a glad response. 

On the other side of the river, 
distantly placed from the village, 
from which the inhabitants had fled, 
stood a clump of bamboos. It stood 








If times are hard at 
home, and they are, times 
in China are infinitely 
worse. May we ask our 
readers to help the mis- 
sionaries at this particular 
time when their needs are 
so many and so pressing. 

—Editor. 




















almost at the river’s edge, and—strik- 
ing circumstance—it grew in barren 
sand. No natural agency could have 
caused its growth in such inhospit- 
able soil. 

The bamboos were found to have 
been planted overnight. Digging 
feverishly, the Fathers eventually 
uncovered the body of a man buried 
in an upright position. It was the 
mortal remains of Father Caravario. 

The body of Bishop Versiglia was 
found, also in an upright position, be- 
side that of his companion. 

The hands of both were tied to 
their backs. Both had been robbed 
of all valuables. 

When the mystery of the two 
graves was investigated, the Fathers 
were told that the villagers, fearful 
of being compromised with such 
grim evidence on their land, had ex- 


humed the bodies overnight and taken 
them across the river. 

The villagers covered the mound 
with bamboo plants transplanted 
from other soil to screen it from ob- 
servation. 

The bodies were brought back to 
Lin Kung Hau. Officials were 
shaken out of their lethargy, and 
evinced a desire to make what amends 
were possible at that stage. A military 
expedition was planned for dispatch 
against the bandits (whose identity 
appeared to be quite familiar to them) 
and a Court of Enquiry was set up at 
Yingtak. 

The Court sat until the early hours 
of the morning, sifting evidence and 
putting questions to the three women 
and two boys released. 

Yesterday, March 13, the funerals 
of the late Bishop Versiglia and 
Father Caravario were to have taken 
place at Shiukwan, whither have pro- 
ceeded all the chief Catholic clergy 
of Hongkong, Canton and Macao. 

In the Catholic hierarchy attending 
the funeral are Bishops Valtorta, 
Nunes, Walsh and Fourquet, repre- 
senting the Italian, Portuguese, 
American and French Missions re- 
spectively. The Spanish Mission is 
represented at the funeral by Father 
Noval, while Father Spada has gone 
up from Hongkong. A special car- 
riage was provided by the Canton 
authorities for the four Bishops and 
other ecclesiastics on the train jour- 
ney from Canton to Shiukwan. 
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MAIN ROAD LEADING INTO HANKOW FROM THE NORTHWEST. 


en. 


TYPICAL OF CHINESE ROADS THAT ARE USUALLY ONLY 


THREE “STONES” WIDE AND VERY UNEVEN. 





Gemma’s League 


EMMA’S LEAGUE is an association 
of those who carry on a syste- 
matic campaign of united prayer. 


Tue Osject: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed 
blessings for ourselves. In a very par- 
ticular way to pray for the conversion 
of tie millions of pagan souls in the 
Passionist Missions in Hunan, China, 
and to obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted missionary 
priests and Sisters in their difficult 
mission field. 


Tre MetHop: No set form of pray- 
ers is prescribed. The kind of prayers 
said and the number of them is left 
to the inclination and zeal of every 
individual member. In saying these 
prayers, however, one should have the 
general intention, at least of offering 
them for the spread of Christ’s King- 
dom in China. 


MEMBERSHIP: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women 
and children not only may join Gem- 
ma’s League but are urged to do so. 
We are glad to announce that in our 
membership we have many priests, 
both secular and regular, as well as 
many members of various Religious 
Orders. The “Spiritual Treasury,” 
printed every month on this page, 
shows interest taken by our members in 
this campaign of united prayer. 


Os.icaTions: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a 
strictly spiritual society. While, of 
course, a great deal of money is needed 
for the support of our Passionist mis- 
sions in China, and while many mem- 
bers of the League are generous in 
their regular money contributions to the 


GEMMA GALGANI. 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 


MONTH OF MARCH 


Masses Said 

Masses Heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to Blessed Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 
Beads of the Five Wounds 
Offerings of Precious Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries 

Beads of the Seven Dolors 
Ejaculatory Prayers 
Hours of Study, Reading 
Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, Charity 
Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 

Hours of Silence 

Holy Hours 

Various Works 


563 
131,952 


missions, nevertheless members of the 
League are never asked for financial 
aid. There are not even any dues re- 
quired of members, though a small offer- 
ing to pay the expense of printing the 
monthly leaflet might be reasonably ex- 
pected. 


THe Rewarp: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We 
feel that the members of Gemma’s 
League are satisfied with the knowl- 
edge that Almighty God knows their 
love for Him and knows also how to 
reward them for the practical display 
of their love! However, our members 
cannot be unaware that their very zeal 
must bring God’s special blessings on 
themselves, their families and friends. 
Besides, they will surely merit the re- 
ward of an apostle for their spiritual 
works of mercy. 


THe Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was 
characterized by a singular devotion to 
the Sacred Passion of Our Blessed 
Lord. Denied the privilege of enter- 
ing the Religious Life, she sanctified 
herself in the world, in the midst of 
ordinary household duties, and by her 
prayers and sufferings did much for 
the salvation of souls. Her “cause” 
has been introduced and we hope soon 
to call her Blessed Gemma. 


Heapguarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed 
to the Reverend Director, Gemma’s 
League, care Tue Sicn, Union City, 
New Jersey. 





"Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


(Eci. 7, 39.) 


7 INDLY remember in 
your prayers and good 

works the following re- 

cently _deceased relatives 

and friends of our sub- 

scribers: 

REV. JEREMIAH SULLIVAN 

REV. JOHN F. DUFFY 

REV. M. A. KELLY 

SISTER MARY _ 


MICHAEL A. MURP HY 
JULIA DONOV 
BERTHA FRANZ. 
TERENCE J. BRADY 
ALICE MADDEN 


MRS. L. F. HARTMAN 
WILLIAM BARNITZ 
SOPHIE O’LEARY 
MICHAEL L. CUMMINGS JOANNA THERESA 
MRS. C. F. FARMER McGEE 

ANNA MADDEN JOSEPH DIPTULA MARY VERONICA 
GERTRUDE D. FLAMAND PATRICK SCANLON FLAHERTY _ 
CHRISTINE GEYER CATH. McDERMOTTRAE MARY DOWLING CAMP 
MARY E. MULKERN LOUIS KAMPFEN RALSMOND A. PICKERING 
CHARLES WM. KRISS MATILDA KAMPFEN FRED OBERLE 

JOHN COLEMAN ROSE ANNA MULLIGAN CATHERINE McCAFFREY 
MISS K. F. CLOUGHERTY BRIDGET MULLARKEY CATHERINE DUNNY _ 

ST. BERNAR CHARLES SCHEPER MR. BRADY MRS. ROBERT KEARNS 
SISTER MARY STEPHEN JOHN J. MURRAY MR. WALSH CATHERINE O’DAY 
SISTER MARY OF THE MICHAEL PETER BRIDGET FITZPATRICK THOMAS MURPHY 

VIRTUES (FRAWLEY) MORRISON WILLIAM P. CONVERY MISS M. MAHON 
SISTER M. LUDMILLA JOHN DE FREITAS ANNA BAMFORD PATRICK MEEHAN 

ENNIS GARRETT SAYERS MARY EGE MARY E. WALDMANN 
SISTER MARY TERESA CHRIST. WEINHEIMER MR. J. W. BURNS JOSEPH CORLISS 
SISTER M. LUCY PATRICK LANE ELLEN RUSSELL 
SISTER M. IMELDA MERCEDES G. TEAGUE SOPHIE BURNS 
SISTER M. ANTHONY THOMAS H. MACAULAY JOANN FLETCHER 

STREIT JOHN KING RILLA BURNS 
JOHN E. CONNOLLY MRS. MADDEN JAMES J. SULLIVAN 
MARTIN C. FORD MRS. KOOPMAN . BRENNAN 

ROSE M. KEPNER 
CATHERINE HELENA BARBARA WEBER 
JAMES GORMAN COLLINS MARY HAGGERTY 


JANE E. MARTIN 
JAMES RATIGAN 
JOHN J. CARBERRY 


AY their souls and 
the souls of all the 
faithful departed through 
the mercy of God, rest in 


peace. 
Amen. 

















WHO WILL DIE TONIGHT? 


HOUSANDS! Who they shall be, no one knows. I, myself, may be among them. 
iC my heart I pray God that when the summons comes, no matter when or where, 

I may be ready to give an account of my stewardship. 

Before I die I must settle my affairs. The things that concern my soul are of chief 


importance and must come first. I have today in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be 
too late. 


Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made my 


will? What do I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little to 
leave, I should give some of it to God’s service. 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 
I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Soci- 
ety existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
($ ) for the purpose of the Society, as spect- 
fied in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the 
Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, taking his receipt therefor 
within months after my demise. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 
Signed 
Witness 
Witness 

















GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. They are con- 
venient receptacles for your loose change. What you put into them you will prob- 
ably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. If you do miss it, so much the 

better for the causé for which you make the sacrifice. Self-sacrifice money has a double 
value; it has a certain buying power znd it surely carries a blessing. Which do you want— 
the Box or the Bank? You can have both, if you wish. 


ADDRESS: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 


Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 
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For Ghrist’s Gause: “Ghree Suggestions 


EADERS of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department. 
cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 
missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 


are few and simple. Were they seeking their own case and 
comforts they would not abandon the luxuries of America 
for the hardships of China. ‘They require a great deal of 
money for the building and maintenance of chapels, 
schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes for the aged and 
crippled. ‘They are dependent for this money upon the 
generosity of their American friends and _ benefactors. 
They do not look for large donations, but are counting 
on the consistent giving of small amounts. Please remem- 
ber that they are grateful for pennies as well as dollars. 


OT ONLY do we need money for our missionaries already 1n the 
field; we also need funds for the education and support ot 
young men studying for the holy priesthood. God 1s blessing 


our Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. 
of these aspirants pay full tuition, others pay part, but 
others are too poor to pay anything. No worthy aspirant, 
however, will be rejected simply because of his poverty. 
About $300. per year is required for the support of an 
aspirant. To provide means for poor students we are 
appealing for student burses. A burse is $5,000., the STUDENT 
interest on which will support and educate a poor student 
sy are BURSES 
in perpetuity. Can a better cause than that of bringing 
worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ appeal 
to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? 
If you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, how- 
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ever small, will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 





T HAS been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 

Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 

Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no com 

pliment whatever. He owns us and everything we have. 

May we suggest this special provision to be embodied in 
your last Will: 

I hereby give and bequeath to Passitonist Missions. 
Inc., a corporation organized and existing under the State 
of New Jersey, the sum of 
($ ) Dollars, and I further direct that any and all 
taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid 
out of the residue of my estate. 

The above clause incorporated in your last Will and 
Testament will enable the Passionist Missions properly and 
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LAST 
WILL 














legally to receive whatever remembrance you care to make. 








Your Cooperation Solicited! Address: 
Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, N. J. 
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Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN 
CHINA, AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING BENEFITS: 








° - +. One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High Mass 
While Living: in every Passionist Monastery throughout the 
world on these Feasts of the Church: 


Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. 22, St. Matthew 

Feb. 24, St. Matthias Oct. 28, Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 

May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 

Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 27, St. John, Evangelist 


One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
After Death Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass and 


the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead 
within the Octave of All Souls Day. 


Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


F urthermore: 


ERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is 

given in consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, 
the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living 
and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a 
Life Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in 
amounts to suit your own convenience. 











Se AFTER you are 
forgotten even by your 
own, membership in the 
Passionist Chinese Mission «: +a a ‘ 
Society will entitle you to The Passionist Missionaries 


the spiritual helps you may C f THE SIGN 
care HE SIGN 
necd. * * * * As for your weil 


deceased friends and relatives, Union City New Jersey 
what better gift than enroll- 
ment in this Society? 
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